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= 
30% Increase 
the First Month 


Once in a while an advertiser makes some such 
comment as this: 


“Yes, | know what you people have done 
for So-and-so. They've been clients of yours 
for 4 or 5 years. What I want to know 
is—what have you done for an advertiser 
who has been with you 4 or 5 months?” 


Well, here is the case of a Philadelphia manufacturer who 
“joined the family” last fall. These were our recommendations : 
Ist: That he reduce his price unit from 


35cto 10c. (Of course, a corresponding reduction 
in quantity was made.) 





2nd: That he make a less expensive fixture. 


3rd: That he try to interest two million house- 
wives whose per capita consumption averages 
50c a year instead of trying to sell—on a com- 
petitive price basis—a few thousand institutions. 


Our recommendations were adopted. The 
advertising began. Results? Nearly 30 per 
cent. increase in sales the first month. 

Over 30 per cent. increase the 
second month. Subsequent 
months have shown equally 
remarkable increases. 


This advertiser's name is—Scott 
Paper Company, Philadelphia. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


Philadelphia 
New York Boston Chicago 
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An Excerpt from an Advertising 
Talk Written by W. C. Freeman 


in the New 


York Globe, 


October 21, 1914 


I call at the offices of the Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency occasion- 
ally. The president, Mr. Robert 
Tinsman and his associates are 
doing a genuinely constructive 
work. * * * , 

He realized several years ago 
that no one man could ever know 
all about every branch of adver- 
tising, so he decided to gather 
around him a number of trained 
men, each of whom specialized in 
one branch of advertising. He 
recognized that we had com- 
menced to live in an age of spe- 
cialization, So much is required 
of each of us to learn our one 
part of the advertising business 
that we do not attempt to dabble 
in other parts. 

When an organization is com- 
posed of talented men, each rep- 
resenting a different branch, it 


is bound to give advertisers intel- 
ligent and successful service, *** 

Service can be given only when 
the organization understands ey- 
ery part of a customer’s business— 
how to secure distribution and 
sales, what kind of appeal is to 
be made, etc. Service accounts 
for the better advertising of to- 
day. It also accounts for the 
permanent successes.  Advertis 
ing and merchandising are twins 
—neither can get along without 
the other. 


The above is of interest 
because it goes to prove that 
advertising authorities real- 
ize that Federal’s specialized 
service is the new and domi- 
nant thought in advertising. 


“Put It Up to Men Who Know Your Market” 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
241 West Thirty-Ninth Street, New York 
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Putting Western Union on Its Feet 
and How Vail Did It 


Authorized Interview by Charles W. Hurd with 


Newcomb Carlton, President 
Of the Western Union Telegraph Company 


UTTING a $100,000,000 public 

utility on its feet after a 
long, heart-breaking slump looks 
simple enough on paper—after 
the fact. All that Theodore N. 
Vail did to Western Union subse- 
quent to the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company securing 
control in 1910 was to put life and 
courage into the demoralized 
force, improve the 25,000 tele- 
graph offices scattered over the 
country, create several new tele- 
graph and cable services to fill in 
the force’s idle time, reduce the 
general cost to the public, and 
educate the latter to these new 
services and economies through 
country- wide advertising. Ex- 
pensive when done on a large 
scale, but simple enough in theory 
and looking backward. Only, no- 
body in the old organization had 
seen it before, had been aware of 
the real basic trouble or knew 
where to begin to overcome it. 

What Mr. Vail saw with the 
eyes of a trained imagination and 
what the others did not see was 
the vast untouched market ahead 
of the company, the tremendous 
potential development of service 
by telegraph, the almost infinite 
if latent demand of the public for 
rapid communication. 

How he located this market and 
organized the service to satisfy it 
isa story that has almost as much 
meaning for the $10,000,000 cor- 
poration or even the $50,000 com- 
pany as it has for the Western 
Union itself. Every progressive 
house has a labor or sales force 
problem, a commodity or price 


problem, an advertising problem. 
What Mr. Vail did is open, with 
minor modifications, to others to 
apply if they have not already ap- 
plied it, or to apply it more in- 
tensively if they have already 
made a start. It will not be pos- 
sible for every concern to lift its 
gross earnings $5,000,000 and 
more every year, as Vail did— 
from $35,000,000 to $41,000,000 
and then to $46,000,000 and so on 
—but there is something in it, 
without doubt, for every one. 


GIVES CREDIT TO MR. VAIL 


It is Mr. Carlton’s pleasure 
that the entire credit for the up- 
building should go to Mr. Vail. 
Mr. Carlton has been president 
only since March, though before 
that he had been vice-president 
and, naturally, Mr. Vail’s chief 


id. 

“The renaissance of Western 
Union,” repeated Mr. Carlton, “is 
the work of Mr. Vail, and the en- 
forced separation of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company from Western Union 
and the latter’s loss of Mr. Vail 
is one of the most serious blows 
it ever sustained. Rehabilitation 
began with Mr. Vail’s coming and 
its continuance is due to the im- 
petus he gave it.” 

Mr.* Carlton’s office on the top 
floor of the new 26-story Western 
Union building on Dey Street 
looks down into the North River 
and far out over the Jersey mead- 
ows. On the outer wall of the 
office, perhaps for the considera- 
tion of the visitor seeking audi- 
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ence, perhaps for general edifica- 
tion, hangs a framed _ placard 
reading: “What are the facts?” 


On it Judge Dillon, an old friend, 
had written: “Dear Mr. Carlton: 
This is always the prime ques- 
tion,” and sent it to him. 

“T used to have it just behind 
me on the wall of my old office,” 


THEODORE N, VAIL 


said Mr. Carlton, “ ‘What are the 
facts?’ It’s a good motto.” 
Printers’ INK put the prime 
question to President Carlton: 
What were the facts about the 
remarkable renaissance of West- 
ern Union? We all know of the 
Night Letter and Day Letter and 
Week-end Cables, but how many 
of these services are there, how 
did they come about, what have 
they done? Does the advertising 
pay? “What are the facts?” 
Confronted with a situation just 


this side of being critical, the re. 
sult of a long period of unsettled 
business and labor conditions, of 
economies and retrenchient, how 
did Mr. Vail meet it? ly further 
cheeseparing? Not at all. On the 
contrary, his prescription was 
revolutionary and direct. 

“Mr. Vail started with the 
men,” said Mr. Carl- 
ton. “Internal condi- 
tions had heen unfor- 
tunate and the com- 
pany was not asking 
or getting the loyalty 
it needed from the 
mass of its em- 
ployees. Mr. Vail be- 
gan at the leginning, 
He invited confidence 
by increasing © sal- 
aries, not all along 
the line, because that 
was not practicable, 
but here and _ there. 
This gave all of the 
men _ something to 
think about and look 
forward to. It served 
notice that the choked 
way to a recognition 
of loyalty and ability 
had been reopened. 

“And with it he es- 
tablished a__ pension 
system and a_ loan 
service, ‘It ought to 
be possible for any 
good man in the com- 
pany’s employ who is 
in pressing need of 
money to get it from 
the company—get a 
full month’s pay in 
advance, if  neces- 


sary, Mr. Vail af- ~ 


firmed. There were 

some doubters in 
the directorate, but Mr. Vail 
had his way and his way was 
right. We have had the loan serv- 
ice in use for more than four 
years; it is more or less freely 
used, and yet our loss is less than 
three-tenths of one per cent. The 
effect on the organization morale 
has been excellent. 

“Mr. Vail’s purpose in introduc- 
ing these reforms was to get the 
right spirit back into the men. He 
saw that it was absolutely impos- 
sible to think of asking the co- 
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operation of the force in improv- of energy of thought and expres- 
ing the service until the force felt sion, but the presence of even two 
right about the company. The or three messenger boys will often 
long-enduring friction and de- cause him to beat a retreat into 
moralization had to be removed a far corner. He could not bring 
and the compensation of the men himself to make a tour of all the 
made more equitable.” 


telegraph offices, but he did make 


WAGES INCREASED BY 
HALF 
The 1913 report 
of the company 
shows that under 
this policy for the 
three years ending 
(October 31, 1918, as 
compared with the 
preceding three 
years, Wages went 
up 50 per cent.; 
and maintenance, 
improvement, _etc., 
3? per cent.; while 
gross revenue in- 
creased but 45 per 
cent, The increase 
in wages during the 
three years amount- 
ed to $16,566,000 
and was exclusive 
of construction and 
of reconstruction 
wages. That is the 
estimate which Mr. 





The Social “Night Letter” 


Good form and good breeding demand 
prompt acknowledgment of social 
communications and a consideration 
for the plans of others. 


Vail placed on the 
great importance 


of the human equa- ° 


tion. 

“During the early 
days of his connec- 
tion with the com- 


The Western Union provides a graceful 
means of meeting many exigencies of 
social life, combining the courtesy of a 
letter with immediate dispatch. 


Fifty words may be sent in a Night 
Letter for the price of a ten-word day 


pany his mind was 
busy all the time 
with plans for im- 
proving the spirit 
of the force, as 
the thing of first 
importance,” — con- 
tinued Mr. Carlton. 
“He dwelt so much 
on this in his con- 
versation and was 
so earnest about it that his friends a concession. He wrote letters, 
urged him to go out tothe men and telling the men the company 
see them. He was a telegrapher wished to better conditions and 
once, you know, and his friends asking them to come directly to 
felt that if he would only see the him if they had grievances they 
men his very appearance and un- felt were not being settled. Some 
affected speech would have a_ of them did come and grievances 
splendid effect on them. However were settled that way. Eventu- 
strange the fact may be, Mr. Vail ally, I think, he had the full confi- 
isa shy man. Among his friends dence of every man in our large 
he is the life of the meeting, full force.” 


message 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


“Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service.” 











ONE OF THE BEST MAGAZINE ADS REACHING THE BUSINESS 
MAN THROUGH THE WOMAN 
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In this connection, one of Mr. 
Vail’s letters to the employees 
may be interesting. It is a Christ- 
mas greeting, sent out in 1911. It 
reads as follows: 

“To the Administrative and 
Operating Forces of The Western 
Union Telegraph Company: 

“As pertinent to the coming 
season of good wishes and good 
will, I wish to impress upon you, 
the personnel of the company, the 
gratification and pleasure which 


thanks for your interest and de. 
operation, and wish you a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New 
Year.” 

After this first action in raising 
wages Mr. Vail set about the im. 
provement of the offices and the 
conditions there, of the service 
and .character of the personnel 
Mr. Carlton continued: 


GENERATED THE IDEAS 


“When I speak of his doing 
these things I mean 
that he laid down the 





policy, His way was 
to generate the idea 





and let others work 
out the details. 








THEO. WN. VAIL, PRESIDENT 


DAY LETTERS 
50 words de- 
livered dur- 
ing the day 
at 14 times 


CABLE LETTERS 
12-word mes 
sage ata 
much lower 


“Of course, all this 
time the construction 
and _ reconstruction 
work of the company, 
which had been run- 
ning down for years, 


the cost of 
a 10-word 
telegram. 





regular 


hrrvprowsenanAs 4m rate than 


cablegrams, 
deliverable 
abroad in 24 


was going forward on 
an enlarging scale, 
and after the problem 


50 words over 
night at the t 
cost of the 


egular 10- 
a ange. wrif 


word tele- 





Reduced Rates 
-Safe-Speedy. 
Without Red 





NIGHT LETTERS dewith that he hours. - 
WEEK END 


24-word mes- 
sage at an 


gram. even lower 
MONEY ORDERS % many bory reek ad 


word. Sent 


nj doy Saturday, d 
y, de- 
livered of service, if any, 


abroad Monday 
Tape. A.M 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Full information gladly given at any office 


of the improvement of 
the personnel was in 
process of solution, 
Mr. Vail began to 
look about to see how 
the wire service itself 
could be improved 
and what new kinds 


could be devised. His 
experience was of 
great help here. As 
‘president of the 
American Telephone 








SUMMING UP THE SERVICES FOR NEWSPAPER READERS 


the management derives from the 
many, many voluntary compli- 
ments given to the service, not 
only from our old friends, but also 
from new friends and patrons. 

“We also feel that these com- 
pliments are entirely due to your 
efforts individually and as a part 
of the vast organization, and that 
in recognizing this, we also recog- 
nize that all improvement in the 
conditions of the company should 
also result in the improvement of 
your own personal and surround- 
ing conditions. 

“We wish to extend to you, one 
and all, our hearty and sincere 


and Telegraph Com- 
pany, he had had the 
telephone service ana- 
lyzed and charted in order to 
study it more intelligently than 
he could from the figures alone. 

“Accordingly, he had a chart 
made to show the service of the 
Western Union, in the Metro- 
politan district. This showed 
graphically the hours of heavy 
traffic and those of comparative 
idleness; how the ‘load’ rose 
abruptly from six o'clock in the 
morning to a ‘peak’ between ten 
and eleven o'clock and then fell 
away in a decline of about 45 de- 
grees to four or five o’clock the 
next morning. 

“Mr. Vail studied the chart and 
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$125,000 
GAIN 


With December, Metropolitan 
closes the year 1914 with a gain 
of $125,000 over last year. In 
an “off” year this means some- 
thing. It means— 


FIRST—that a large proportion of 
Metropolitan advertisers renew with us 
from month to month. We keep our 
old customers. 


SECOND—we are getting a constantly 
increasing number of new advertisers each 
month, who come to us after the most 
complete investigation. They know now 
what the old advertisers have learned 


METROPOLITAN 
pays advertisers 


Member A. B. C, 
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asked himself: ‘What can be done 
to occupy the force profitably dur- 
ing the almost unutilized night 
hours?’ Of the 25,000 telegraph 
offices, 20,000 did not pay their 
office expenses in gross revenue. 
As he had pointed out in a report, 
‘eighty-five per cent of the gross 
telegraph business of the coun- 
try is between less than 5,000 
towns and cities—that is, four- 


A Salesman 


mailed an important 
order to his house. The 
letter was delayed. ft 
The goods arrived 48 Ror 


hours too late. 


Western Union Day or 
Night Letter would 
have saved this sales- 


man a customer. 


cost would have been 


trifling. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 


Telephone or call at any office for rates 


RECENT NEWSPAPER COPY BRINGING OUT 


SALESMAN IDEA 


fifths of the offices of the West- 
ern Union and fully one-half of 
its wire mileage is maintained at 
a loss in order to give that gen- 
eral and comprehensive telegraph 
service which the business and 
social interests of the country re- 
quire. One-fifth of the offices 
were carrying the whole organi- 
zation and even these running at 
full efficiency only one hour of 
the day. 

GENESIS OF THE NIGHT LETTER 

“What can be done to fill in 
between the peaks and distribute 


the load?’ was the question. The 
first step towards a solution was 


the Night Letter, a fifty-word 
message at the previous rate for 
ten. words. Mr. Vail tells how he 
arrived at this in his annual report 
for 1910-11:” 

“The telegraph business of the 
past,” Mr. Vail says in the re. 
port, “has been built upon, and all 
the traditions surrounding it are 
almost exclusively on the idea of 
expedition or immediate service 
with a large surplus 
of facilities and op. 
erating staff, equal at 
any time to the maxi- 
mum demand and 
consequently idle 
much of the time. 
These surplus facili- 
ties, together with 
the cost of the insur- 
ance against damages 
for delays, avoidable 
unavoidable, re- 


A f quired for expedited 


business, necessitate 
higher charges for 
this class of service 
than if the business 


The é were handled so as to 


keep: both plant and 
staff occupied toa fair 
maximum capacity. 

“Unexpedited busi- 
ness would result in 
some delays to a part 
of the business, but 
the operating cost 
and plant charges 
would be so much re- 
duced that a_ very 
appreciable reduction 
in the rates could be 
mage... . . 

“It was the belief that there 
was a large business which lay 


TELEGRAPH 


in value and importance so far as. 


transmission. was concerned, 
between the expedited telegram 
and the ordinary mail that caused 
the introduction of the Day Letter 
and the Night Letter.” 

The Night Letter came first be- 
cause it filled the greatest need. 
By accepting messages during the 
day to be sent at night when the 
wires were less busy and delivered 
in the morning before the day’s 
rush began, the company could 
afford not only to create a new 
service to the public at a cheaper 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Only by what a magazine prints can 
you judge fairly of the kind ‘of peo- 
ple who read it. Our reading, like 
the company we keep, influences us 
enormously. Profitless reading, like 
time given to indifferent people, is 
pure waste. 


Scribner’s is always worth reading. 
Its reputation is built on the best in 
contemporary letters and art. It is 
always vital, entertaining, informing, 
authoritative. It is not bought to 
pass an idle hour and then thrown 
away. It is read and kept, just as a 
good and profitable book is kept. Its 


influence endures. 


It is a good investment of your time 
to read Scribner’s, and if you are 
known by the company you keep you 
are certainly known by the kind of. 
reading you like. If you should hap- 
pen to be an advertiser some people 
will be clever enough to see, in your 
particular choice of mediums, your 
private opinion of the merit and 
worth of your own product. 
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An Advertising 
Agent’s Open Letter to 
Would-be Agents 


New Advertising Agents, if Not 
“Fakes,” Deserving of Charitable 
Treatment—Comment on Ques- 
tionable Methods of Business 
Getting—Also Some Advice on 
Entering Mail-Order Business 

PapucaH, Ky., Oct. 17, 1914. 

Editor Printers’ INK: f 
I am thinking seriously of entering 

the advertising agency or mail-order 

business, or both. Could I handle both? 

If not, which would you advise? There 

is no advertising agency here, nor a 

mail-order business handling various ar- 

ticles. What is the best thing, or what 

are the best things, to handle in a 

mail-order business? Could you put me 

in touch with a reliable person or firm 

that cculd give me all the information 

required? ; 
aducah is centrally located between 

Memphis, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., St. 

Louis, Mo., and Louisville, Ky., being 

about 200 miles from each. Tiree or 

four new railroads are building in here, 
also a four-million-dollar bridge. The 

city is expected to have at least 75,000 

people in three years. It now has 

30,000. 

I hav@ been in the newspaper busi- 
_ness all of my life, serving as reporter 
and city editor of papers here and in 

Memphis. I know something about ad- 

vertising, and have been contemplating 

an agency for a couple of years. But 
would have to learn how to operate 

the business in detail. I am 88 years 

of age. B. F. Brown. 


This letter was referred to an 
advertising agent of many years’ 
successful experience, who also 
has first hand information con- 
cerning the upbuilding of mail- 


order businesses. His comment 
will be of value to Mr. Brown, 
and others who may be consider- 
ing an attempt at the agency 
field. 


EGARDING the mushroom 

growth of advertising 
ageiits, I might say that an es- 
tablished advertising agent is 
hardly the man to deliver a judi- 
cial opinion, I have found to my 
sorrow that the agents who are 
well entrenched are very quick to 
oppose recognition of new agents; 
and yet, where many are called 
and few are chosen, it is prac- 
tically necessary to extend recog- 
nition with some degree of le- 
niency. 


Those of us who have been suff. 
ciently successful to hang on for 
a decade or more ought not to 
be too quick to condemn the tec. 
ognition of new agents whose 
equipment may be better than 
was ours at the start. I have 
never forgotten the words of the 
first publisher whom | asked for 
recognition. He became a friend 
of mine afterwards, but he made 
me furious at the time when he 
said, “You are not trying to run 
an advertising agency. You are 
going to run a_ peanut-stand, 
What can you do without money, 
without experience and without 
ability ?” 

I had to admit all except the 
last word, and that remained prob- 
lematical. 


PUBLISHERS MUST DECIDE 


I feel that the established agents 
have no right to object to the 
recognition of new agents going 
into the field of creative work. 
It is a matter entirely within 
the province of a publisher to 
decide whether or not a man who 
has the enterprise to start in busi- 
ness for himself as an advertising 
agent should be worthy of a try- 
out. 

It is an error on the part of 
publishers to expect the agent first 
to make good and then to give 
him recognition. That is what 
practically was put up to me, and 
that is why it took me two years, 
after 8 or 10 years previous ex- 
perience in both editorial and ad- 
vertising work, to get a start as 
a recognized agent, which I ought 
to have had in two months, And 
during those two years I spent 
three-fourths of my time corre- 
sponding and soliciting advertis- 
ing for trade papers, instead of 
soliciting new business for maga- 
zines, as otherwise I might have 
done. 

So, when it comes to your 
friend, Brown, of Paducah, | 
should be somewhat slow to tell 
him offhand that he is running a 
“peanut-stand.” He is a news- 
paper man, just as I was, and he 
may have been giving a good deal 
of thought to advertising in the 
last few years. It is possible that 
he can put up some new ideas on 
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ARNING Power is 

the only Yardstick 
by which Advertising 
can be Measured. 


Which is said—not in the manner of 
having stumbled upon a great truth— 


But is emphasized because it is so frequently 
conveniently forgotten. 


It’s a lot easier to please an advertiser with a 
well-turned phrase, a handsome picture, a brilliant generality, than 
it is to dig into the selling vitals of his business and evolve Plans 
and Copy that actually move the merchandise. 


There are a hundred pet excuses when adver- 
tising results do not “show on the surface”—elaborate inventions 
for fooling the Advertiser. 


The Nichols-Finn Idea is that the only kind of 
Advertising Service worth anything is the kind that proves itself 
in definite earning power—dollars and cents—profits. 


That idea is in work with every account we 
handle. It means a sane, consistent, thorough study of the busi- 
ness to be advertised. It means bringing to bear merchandising 
sill and experience as well as advertising ability. It means sub- 
mitting every idea, plan and piece of copy to the acid test—not “Is 
it clever—beautiful—well-written?”—but, “Will it sell the 
goods?” 


If these ideas accord with yours, we shall be glad 
of an opportunity to discuss with you your selling problems. 


NICHOLS-FINN 


ADVERTISING 


COMPANY 


222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
NEw YORK ST. LOUIS 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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copy, or selling plans that would 
amount to something. 

While I have not the pleasure 
of knowing Mr. Brown, I am 
willing right now, in spite of his 
letter and his evident ignorancé 
of the situation, to put as many 
poker-chips on his ultimate suc- 
cess as an advertising “expert” as 
I would on the advertising opin- 
ion of 90 per cent of the “glib 
talk” special representatives who 
tell us every day the same thread- 
bare platitudes. 

YEARS OF STUDY NEEDED 

It is quite evident from Mr. 
Brown’s letter that he has not yet 
made the investigation which 
must be made preliminary to his 
undertaking anything in the ad- 
vertising line. If he is serious 
in his ideas. he must, of course. 
put in a probationary year, either 
in some agency or as representa- 
_ tive of some papers which would 
get him in touch with the agency 
situation. 

Then, unless he has the patience 
to study under proper supervision 
for at least two years, he will 
need to spend these two or three 
years in operating on new clients, 
asphyxiating some and _ chloro- 
forming others, before he can 
achieve any big success. But 
whether he will perform this 
chloroforming process with any 
more regularity than the $10,000- 
a-year solicitors of some of our 
highly reputed agencies still re- 
mains a question in my mind. 

In fact, if Mr. Brown has the 
enterprise to open an agency in, 
say, Louisville or Nashville. or 
even in Paducah, and he shows 
sufficient business judgment to 
get it under way in any sort of 
shape. if I were an advertiser I 
would be just a little more in- 
clined to trust my account to 
him, or at least trust my copy to 
him, and my business judgment 
for the rest, than I would to 
leave my affairs in the hands of 
so-called professional experts 
whose many years of experience 
consists in knowing how best to 
dine and wine an advertiser and 
how most successfully to “work” 
him for a large appropriation. 

I am not advising Mr. Brown 


to gain recognition as a advertis- 
‘ing agency right now. And, in the 
interest of advertisers. this will be 
prevented by the publishers them. 
selves. But I am not at all con- 
vinced that the advent of such 
men to the advertisine field js 
a detriment. I should he inclined 
to say that they should be en- 
couraged, and, with some proper 
experience, should secure recog- 
nition to the advantage of pub- 
lishing interests and advertisers, 

The cultivation of such small 
agents is sometimes o/ lilp, es- 
pecially on small accounts. It js 
not hindering the development of 
more advertising and it is not 
checking the efforts of established 
agencies nearly as much as the 
hasty recognition of “fake” agen. 
cies owned by advertisers and the 
establishment of copy writers who 
remain with an agency long 
enough to get some of its ideas 
or general notions of this agency's 
knowledge and then proceed to 
compete—with the co-operation of 
the publishers themselves. 

It is THIS sort of thing (not 
an occasional try-out of a new 
agent) that keeps agencies from 
spending more time and more ef- 
fort in the development of new 
small business, and keeps down the 
desire for growth, to the detri- 
ment of the publishers themselves. 

It goes without saying that Mr. 
Brown can hardly be recognized 
to-day. In fact, this question need 
not be argued, as only the pub- 
lishers of small dailies are ever 
inclined nowadays to extend such 
over-hasty recognition. So, if I 
had anything to say on the sub- 
ject, I should be inclined, from 
the publisher’s point of view, to. 
be a little freer than in the past 
in giving a new agent at least 
probationary recognition, with 
perhaps an assignment of his ac- 
counts to protect the credit. 

What those publishers who are 
genuinely interested in the good 
of the whole should oppose 1s 
the greedy recognition extended 
to mushroom agents, whose sole 
qualifications seem to be that they 
might divert some business: There 
are too many half-baked graduates 
of a copy department, and, worse 
by far, the hypocritical “agents, 
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who are palpably not agents but 
employees oi the advertiser, hav- 
ing sprung from the foam like 
venus, though not so well washed 
Let us hold down the abuses 
and the actual shams of the ad- 
vertising business, and let us at 
the same time take the broad 
view of giving any man a chance 
who wants 2 chance to show him- 
gif or to develop in any nook or 
corner anything new or better in 
the line of printers’ ink. 


NO BONANZA IN SMALL MAIL-ORDER 
BUSINESS 


about Mr. Brown’s 
thought of entering the mail- 
order business, The number of 
people who are induced to go 
into the mail-order business on the 
idea that it is a bonanza is piti- 
fully large. 

It is an actual fact that we 
have several accounts in our of- 
fce which started with a_ total 
capital of considerably less than 
$00. I know one man who is 
now worth $150,000 or $200,000 
and he made all of this out of 
advertising, and when he started, 
in 1903 or 1904, he had savings of 
only $250, without a dollar to 
back him from relative or friend. 
We have another one who came 
in here with a $50 ad one day. 
That was about three years ago, 
and this year his profits will be 
somewhere around $20,000. He 
had, however, some money to put 
in, although I do not think his 
total investment in advertising, 
except the reinvestment of profits, 
ever amounted to over $700 or 
$800. This particular man I asked 
to stay away, and he insisted in 
his argument with me that all he 
wanted was to have us take this 
little advertising, and that it did 
not make any difference to him 
whether he lost the money or not. 
He has had the laugh on me since. 
But these cases are so few and 
far between as not to be worth 
counting. And we must consider 
In every instance when a man has 
started a mail-order business he 
has been successful so far as I 
know only when he already un- 
derstood! the line of business and 
simply applied mail-order methods. 
I have never known advertising 
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knowledge alone to bring suc- 
cess, only when it was coupled 
with intimate knowledge of the 
goods offered by mail: the mere 
mail-order man to-day is fore- 
doomed. 

Unless a man understands the 
line of business, some specialty 
with which he is thoroughly fa- 
miliar, I think the day has quite 
passed when the building up of 
a mail-order business on _ prac- 
tically nothing is even worthy of 
consideration. 


“Havone” Cigarette Cases in 
National Campaign 


The Havone Corporation, 21 Maiden 
Lane, New York, is announcing in the 
jewelry trade journals that it is start- 
ing a national advertising campaign on 
its patented cigarette cases. The goods 
are distributed through the jobbers. 
The slogan being featured in the cam- 
paign, which is intended to develop 
holiday trade, is “The Forget-Me-Not 
of Gifts.” 


Pluto Water in Newspapers 


Following up the extensive sampling 
campaign carried on by the bottlers of 
Pluto water, the French Lick Springs, 
Ind., Hotel Company, the concern is 
now advertising the water in newspa- 
pers. Distribution has been secured, 
and the water is advertised to be on sale 
at druggists’, clubs, hotels and on trains. 
The copy is, of course, devoted mainly 
to the merits of Pluto, but contains an 
incidental boost for the hotel. 


Manufacturer of Ad Novelties 
Honored 


Orva G. Williams, of Chicago, has 
been. appointed by President Wilson to 
serve on the mediation board between 
the railroads and their employees. Mr. 
Williams is president and treasurer of 
the O. G. Williams Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and was one of the organizers of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 


Greene Concentrates on 
“Direct-by-Mail” 


Mr. Charles L. Greene has resigned 
as advertising manager of the United 
States Cartridge Company, to go into 


business for himself in Boston. He will 
specialize on the preparation of direct- 
by-mail advertising campaigns. 


Fowler With Morgan Agency 

Louis F. Fowler has joined the John 
J. Morgan Advertising Agency, of Bos- 
ton. He will have charge of the pro- 
motion work. Mr. Fowler is the son of 
Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., author of 
“The Prudential has the Strength of 
Gibraltar.” 
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“FAITH” 


This week THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN is being adver. 
tised in more than five hundred 
newspapers in all parts of the 
country. 

Last week it was advertised 
in about fifty leading Canadian 
papers. 

The week ending October 24th, 
about $25,000 was invested in ad- 
vertising the November issue of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOUR. 
NAL in one thousand magazines 
and newspapers. 

The week ending October 17th, 
THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST was advertised in ninety 
newspapers. | 

A few weeks before that $30,000 
worth of advertising was placed 
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for the October LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. 

Altogether, The Curtis Publish- 
ing Company expects to employ 
advertising during this fall to the 
amount of at least $150,000. 





This Company not only urges 
the use of space in its own publi- 
cations upon merchants and man- 
ufacturers of this country. It 


exemplifies its faith and demon- 
strates the soundness of its ad- 
vice by liberal use of space for 
its own products, in its own and 
other publications. 


THE 
CURTIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Independence Square 
Philadelphia 
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Your Salesmen Without 
Expense 
Accounts 


Extending through many two recent representatives 
hundred retail stores, into —remarkably successful. 


over 1,000,000 homes Le — + aig 
: ousekeeping ealers 
throughout the ge de our Service Department is due 
silent salesmen” in some to its constant appeal to the 
form, are working for Good retailers, anda lack of spas- 
Housekeeping advertisers modic effort. It is as regu- 
continually. The above are lar as daybreak. 


Next Service Issue January 


Are you planning accordingly? An ex- 
traordinary enlargement of the work will 
be initiated in which January advertisers 
share liberally. 

If the details of this constructive plan have 
not yet been given you, fifteen minutes’ con- 
sideration will enable you to decide if it fits 
in with your campaign. 


It’s better to know about the details now than 
to possibly regret it later. 


. * 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
Co-operates with the Retail Merchant 
New York Chicago Washington Boston 




















Getting Useful Suggestions From 
the Sales Force 


Searching Inquiry Conducted Each Year and What Comes of It 


By C. M. Lemperly 


Advertising Manager, the Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


INCE 1895 the Sherwin-Wil- 

liams Co. has published each 
year a blank called * ‘Suggestions 
and Comments.” This blank has 
been distributed to every. manager 
and salesman, generally in the 
spring of the year prior to the 
managers’ annual meeting, at 
which time all the good sugges- 
tions which have been picked out 
from the mass are taken up in 
detail. 

Before the blanks come to the 
attention of the general manager 
at headquarters they are sent in 
by the salesmen to the local divi- 
sion sales manager. They are then 
passed to the district manager and 
then come to headquarters. The 


district manager and the sales 


manager, also, submit carefully 
filled out suggestion blanks. 

Naturally it has been quite a 
problem in all these years to give 
the blanks such careful and mi- 
nute attention that the coming 
year a salesman would not get 
discouraged and say, “Oh, what’s 
the use of filling that blank out 
—I burned a lot of midnight oil 
last year and they didn’t act on 
any of my suggestions.” 

I know personally that each of 
these hundreds of blanks received 
here last spring was gone over 
most thoroughly, not only by one 
man but by many. Extracts were 
taken—copies were made—they 
were classified by territories in 
divisions, and came up at later 
meetings for discussion. Out of 
these blanks many mighty useful 
and practical suggestions for the 
betterment of business were ob- 
tained, and dozens of them have 
been put into effect. 

The suggestions covered three 
general classes: first, “Goods and 
Methods”: second, “Territorial 
Work,” and, third, “Advertising.” 
There are about twenty-five or 
thirty questions asked under all 


of these captions combined, and 
the folder is accompanied by 
many blank tablet pages so that 
the manager or _ representative 
can, while looking at the ques- 
tions, write out his suggestions 
and comments on the blank pages. 


BROAD SCOPE OF INQUIRY 


I want to cite here a few typical 
questions so that you can get 
some idea of their nature. Under 
“Goods and Methods”: “Have you 
any suggestions for improvement 
in the quality of any Sherwin- 
Williams trade sales product? 
Have you any suggestions or crit- 
icisms regarding the packages, la- 
bels, prices, packing, etc., in con- 
nection with our trade sales prod- 
ucts? Have you any suggestions 
or complaints to make in regard 
to the service from your sales 
division, or from any department 
of the company? Have you any 
suggestions for new lines of 
goods to be added to any de- 
partment? Are you satisfied with 
our line of insecticides? What 
are the prospects on your terri- 
tory for an increase in insecticide 
business? Use a portion of the 
attached tablet to write a letter 
covering any general suggestions 
or criticisms you desire to make.” 

Under “Territorial Work”: 
“Ts your territory too large to 
permit you to call on schools, pub- 
lic buildings and large special con- 
sumers of our products? On 
your territory who is the most 
important competitor? Who is 
the second most important? What 
specific suggestions have you for 
rearranging your territory so that 
it can be worked to the best pos- 
sible advantage?” 

Under “Advertising”: “How 
does the advertising of our com- 
petitors appeal to you? How 
does our advertising in general 
impress you? Have you any sug- 
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gestions or changes to offer on 
our regular line of advertising? 
We do not refer so much to the 
illustrations or the copy as we 
do to the need for them. If you 
feel that any of our features could 
be improved, enlarged, cut down 
or eliminated let us have your 
suggestions—also suggestions for 
any new features you _ believe 
would be worth while. Have you 
any suggestions which might be 
worked out by the advertising de- 
partment to help you land more 
new agents and dealers? Do you 
feel the effects of our farm-paper 
advertising? Have you any sug- 
gestions or criticisms?” 

I have often been asked the 
question, “Don’t you find that 
your salesmen go over these ques- 
tions and write ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ after 
all of them without giving any 
constructive comments, criticisms 
or suggestions ?” 

This used to be true to a cer- 
tain extent—and still is among a 
very small percentage of our rep- 
resentatives. You will find no 
body of men engaged in selling 
goods among whom there are not 
a few who will refuse to take 
the time to go into these matters 
fully. There is a certain class 
who will check and cross out 
everything without adding any- 
thing of their own, but, of course, 
we are not speaking of this class, 
and the good suggestions offset 
the poor many times over. 


USEFUL SUGGESTIONS FROM SALES- 
MEN 


To give you an idea of the 
range of useful suggestions re- 
ceived I want to make a few com- 
ments. We were making a cer- 
tain sized package for a certain 
product. It was a large can with 
a small opening. One of our rep- 
resentatives called our attention 
to the fact that it was hard to 
get all of the material out with- 
out wasting it or leaving some 
in the package. He suggested 
that if the top were opened all 
the way a small scoop could be 
dipped into it, taking out all of 
the material. This change. was 
made with satisfaction. 

The label on a certain product 
was well designed but the name 


of the color was printed so smal] 
and placed over to the side of 
the can so far that it was diff- 
cult to read. This fact, which 
had escaped the attention of the 
designer and printer, was brought 
to notice by the representative 
on one of these blanks, with the 
result that the name of the color 
is now printed large and right 
in the center of the package, 

The packing of certain goods 
in the factory or the shipping- 
room is naturally a matter which 
can best be judged by the results 
obtained at destination. Often- 
times the packer or the shipper 
may think that he is doing his 
work all right, but the salesman 
at the ‘other end of the line is 
apt to be on hand when the goods 
get to their destination and he is 
a better judge. In one case a 
suggestion came that a certain 
line of goods should be packed 
better because the cases were be- 
ing delivered either frozen or 
with broken bottles. Actual cases 
were cited. It goes without say- 
ing that this condition was soon 
remedied. 

Very often there is a demand 
for certain goods in different 
sized packages. For instance. the 
company may be putting out cer- 
tain goods in gallons or half gal- 
lons to the extent of seventy per 
cent of its output, whereas there 
is a large demand for pints and 
half pints. Suggestions are often 
made regarding this demand, and 
when followed up they are often- 
times advised by the investigator 
and new sizes added. 


The location of a_ warehouse 


often decides success or failure 
in a certain territory. A certain 
representative made a suggestion 
for the location of a warehouse 
and pointed out how it would aid 
distribution in that section. He 
showed how time was being lost 
by not having the warehouse at 
that point. He pointed out how 
a certain competitor could be out- 
distanced simply by the addition 
of this distributing point. , 

Certain towns in a salesmans 
territory are often inaccessible for 
speedy visits. The salesmati 
makes a suggestion that by chan- 
ging his territory slightly the man 
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When you have machinery 
to sell, remember this— 


No man pays $4.00 a year for the AMERI- 
CAN MACHINIST for fun. 


There’s a goal in sight—improvement in shop 
or product—and for this the AMERICAN 
MACHINIST is read by the Progressive. 


What tool do you make to help them? 


The business of the paper is to show how to 
make machinery better, faster or cheaper. 
It’s specialized—never wanders nor zigzags 
—keeps always to that straight line in text 
and advertising. 


If you “belong” it will pay to get into its columns. 


It’s been 37 years in the making. Now it’s 
an institution in its field. 


Ask any machine tool builder what he thinks 
of the AMERICAN MACHINIST. Better, 
look at its advertising—the combined opin- 
ion of the world’s greatest manufacturers 
of machinery and shop equipment. 


Your product might well get its share of the business. 


The HILL 
Engineering 
Weeklies 
HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


The Engineer- Engineering American Power Coal Age 


ing and Mining Machinist + 
Journal 1866) News (1874) (1877) (1880) 
The standard Devoted to the 


(1911) 


Dev oted to Paper of Engi- Devoted to the Generation and Devoted to Coal 
Metal Mining and neering and Con- Work of Machin- Transmission of Mining and Coke 
Metallurgy. Cir- tracting. Circula- ery Construction. Power. Circulae Manufacture. 
culation 10,000, tion 22,550. Circulation 24,300 _ tion 31,750. Circulation 10,000 


ALL MEMBERS OF THE A. B, C. 
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Booklet Building on | 
the Right Basis 


No building is stronger than its 
foundation—no book or catalogue is 
stronger than its foundation—the paper 
it is printed on. 


Radium Folding Enamel 


has been especially designed to fulfill 
a long felt want—a paper of superior 
finish, folding qualities and strength. A 
difficult combination and worthy of 
much effort to produce. 

Radium Folding Enamel does not 
crack or break when saddle stitched 
and will average 25 points test on 
Mullen Tester—basis 25 x 38— 80 Ib. 

This stock is pure white with a 
superfine finish—productive of bring- 
ing out the last detail in the finest 
screen half tones—and the price is 
reasonable. 

Durability, finish and economy—the 
foundation for a book of selling 
efficiency. 

We want to send you facts, samples 
and dummies of Radium Folding 
Enamel. Write today. 
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next to him can cover this town, 
saving two or three days out of 
, month. Very often when ter- 
ritorial lines are adjusted these 
changes are considered and often 
made. : 

Even though a certain salesman 
may not have any prospects in 
his territory for a certain line of 
goods, he may nevertheless be 
keen enough to realize. there is 
a demand for something new for 
a certain line of trade, and will 
suggest it on one of these blanks. 
by this simple suggestion thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness may be added to the com- 
pany’s sales in other territories. 

A certain sales manager was a 
dietician. He claimed to have tes- 
ted out the action of the mind and 
body after eating various foods. 
To back up his beliefs he made 
note of the number of errors in 
entering, billing and shipping in 
his division. He found that prac- 
tically all of them occurred be- 
tween three and five o’clock in 
the afternoon, Immediately he 
determined that his clerks were 
eating too much for lunch, so he 
called them together and had-a 
talk with them about the advan- 
tages and benefits of a noonday 
diet, and he went so far as to 
outline the things which were 
good for one to eat at noon. A 
few weeks later he told me that 
the afternoon errors were prac- 
tically a thing of the past, and 
he credited his diet system with 
the greater efficiency of his office 
as it now stands. 

This sales manager sent in the 
suggestion for adopting this sys- 
tem of diet for the entire com- 
pany, claiming that it would 
eliminate errors to a remarkable 
degree, 

HOW SUGGESTIONS HELP THE AD- 
VERTISING DEPARTMENT 


In the matter of advertising 
the suggestion blanks are of great 
importance and consequence. 
because they often contain very 
helpful thoughts and ideas. 

Of course, it is to be expected 
that traveling representatives of 
a certain type—let us call them 
the old-fashioned school — will 
never advance any great creative 


ideas for advertising—they aren’t 
made for that and they just keep 
covering their territories. 

But the new school of salesmen 
is made up largely of men who 
know advertising as well as they 
know selling, and who work the 
two hand in hand. From this 
class of men we receive some ex- 
tremely helpful suggestions. 

We get the greatest benefit 
from suggestions having to do 
with the adding, eliminating or 
cutting down of advertising fea- 
tures. Naturally the advertising 
department, engaged in creative 
work, cannot follow the product 
of its pen into all corners of the 
country, but the representatives 
have an opportunity of doing so. 
They can easily tell whether a 
color card, a folder, a window 
trim, a hanger or an oil cloth 
banner is being used or is lying 
back on the shelf unused, and 
thanks to a splendid spirit of co- 
operation they keep us advised of 
these things. 

One representative made a sug- 
gestion for getting window trims 
used by dealers, and told how he 
personally followed this sugges- 
tion out. 

Representatives often are of 
considerable help in determining 
on whether our advertising me- 
diums are productive or not. In 
the farm paper work this is es- 
pecially beneficial. In regard to 
the publication of house-organs, 
and whether they are practical or 
not, the salesmen can be of great 
help. 

Here is a suggestion sent in by 
one man—"I do not- think our 
advertising is specializing enough 
on a particular piece of goods. 
Our name is well known every- 
where, but the name of a certain 
product should be pushed harder.” 
This suggestion resulted in our 
present method of featuring a 
certain product each month. 

You might gather from the 
foregoing that it is only in the 
spring of the year that we wel- 
come suggestions. This is not so, 
and throughout our organiza- 
tion there is a general knowledge 
that suggestions of any and all 
kinds are welcome throughout the 
year. 
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Only this summer, during our 
president's absence in Europe, 
one of the managers here thought 
it would be a good idea for de- 
partment heads and others in the 
organization to submit sugges- 
tions for increasing and improv- 
ing the business, so that when 
the president returned he would 
have a stack of these suggestions 
on his desk. Just this suggestion 
from our auditor resulted in many 
splendid ideas for increasing the 
business in a big way. These were 
not confined ‘to petty things, but 
many of them outlined entire mer- 
chandising plans which range 
from the ordinary to the radical. 
In each suggestion there was 
food for thought of some kind, 
and when the suggestions have 
all been gone over it is quite pos- 
sible that many of them will be 
acted upon favorably. ; 

Contrasted with this spirit is 
one prevalent in some companies 
which discourages the voices of 
its employees. A great many 
companies—but thank goodness 
the number is getting smaller 
each year—look upon the employee 
who will advance ideas or sug- 
gestions as one who is encroach- 
ing upon the divine rights of the 
owners of the business, and some 
of these progressive employees 
have been known to lose their 
jobs for no other reason than 
that they dared give a suggestion 
to the president. 


“Made in America” Exposition 
Planned 


New York business men are promo- 
ting plans for an exhibit of “Made-in- 
America” goods, which will probably be 
brought together in a short time in 
Madison Square Garden. Efforts will 
be made to show in concrete form the 
great variety of manufactured products 
of the country. The aim will not be 
so much to rival foreign goods as to 
exhibit just what can be and is made 
at home. 


St. Louis Ad League to Give 
30 Lectures Before Y.M.C.A. 


The St. Louis Ad League each winter 
takes charge of the ad classes of the 
Y. M. C. A. There will be 30 prac- 
tical ad talks this winter on Thursday 
nights. ooth, advertising man- 
ager of the Missouri Pacific R. R., 
opened the course October 29. His 
topic was “A Definition of Advertising.” 


Turning Mediocre Into 
First-Class Salesmen 


“Yellow Tickets” from the “Old 
Man” Used Effectively on Big 
Organization—Leading Vs. Driy. 
ing Salesmen— How Traveling 
Supervisors Can Be Used to Shame 
Men Into Higher Efficiency 


Be AM looking at your letter and 

thinking of the good sales- 
men we've had,” writes the vice- 
president of a well-known cor- 
poration in response to a letter 
from Printers’ INK asking what 
policies he had found effective in 
improving the work of his sales- 
men, 

“T don’t know that we really 
ever developed any salesmen,” 
he continues, “although we have 
tried several ways of doing it, 
Our oldtime president had a 
habit of keeping a pad on his 
desk and writing a little pen- 
cil note almost daily to the dif- 
ferent salesmen. The boys used 
to call these ‘Yellows,’ because 
the pad used was invariably of 
that color. If a salesman sent 
in an exceptionally good order he 
received a pat on the back in 
the way of a congratulatory ‘Yel- 
low.’ If he was fortunate enough 
to land an unexpected order—an 
order that we had expected to go 
to a competitor—then the ‘Yellow’ 
that came to him was an espe- 
cially bright and encouraging one, 
and some of our older salesmen 
still have such ‘Yellows.’ Some 
of them are twenty-five years old. 

“Tf the salesman made a stupid 
blunder the ‘Yellow’ that he 
would get might spoil an entire 
day’s sales. It might be that he 
was feeling good, feeling as 
though he could secure some nice 
order, and about to start out after 
it, when the hotel clerk would 
hand him out his mail and the 
‘Yellow’ would almost send him 
back to bed—very likely, if it did 
nothing else, it would send him 
to the bar. It certainly spoiled 
his day, but it had its effect a 
little later on, and he was careful 
not to get any more like it. 

“A personal touch and a close 
connection between the boss and 
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and it’s in the territory covered by Orange Judd Farmer—a 
market that is well worth:while — where the farmers are prosperous, 
ther needs great, their purchasing power immense. Yet these 
figures represent only one year’s cash income from the leading 
cops only and do not include the income from live stock, truck 
crops, milk, fruit and poultry produce. The best way to reach the 
best of these prosperous Corn Belt farmers is by using 


Chicago, Illinois 
The Leading Farm Weekly of the Central West 


Itis the Central Western edition of the five Orange Judd Weeklies. _lts citcu- 
lation is most dense in the prosperous sections of Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma—those states where the 
value of farm land and buildings increased an average of 139 per cent in ten years, 
where in Illinois, for instance, the farms are worth an average of $14,000 each. 


125,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


reaching the highest grade farmers because of its value to them in their business 
of farming. There is exceptional buying power in this circulation. 





Sample copies and advertising rates on request. Address nearest office | 


We are mem- ORANGE J UDD COMP. ANY 
bers of the Headquarters: 315 Fourth Ave., New York : 
Audit Bureau Michigan Boulevard Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

i i Myrick a 6th Floor, Oneida 909 Candler " 
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the salesman is especially desirable 
it helps both, It is very much 
better than the close connection 
between a Salesman and a Sales 
manager 

“These ‘Yellows’ that I have 
mentioned undoubtedly were help- 
ful, for they did encourage and 
inject hope in many a salesman, 
Sometimes a salesman will hear 
from buyers that other salesmen’s 
prices for similar goods are much 
lower and that is discouraging. 
If, when that salesman returns 
to his hotel, he can get a little 
‘Yellow’ from the ‘boss’ saying 
that he had lunch with that other 
salesman’s ‘boss,’ and that that offi- 
cer said his own salesman had 
heard the same report, then your 
salesman knows that the buyer 
was simply giving him ‘hot air.’” 
Some advocates of the scientific 
management of business would 
impose set and definite “systems” 
upon their salesmen. Yet experi- 


enced developers of men, like the 
writer of the letter quoted above, 
know that coldly scientific systems 
leave something to be desired, Yet 


these same veterans will concede 
that there are some principles 
which each manager of men may 
work out of his experiences and 
the experiences of others, 

A few weeks ago an Eastern 
store-specialty manufacturer 
startled his sales manager by ask- 
ing him what system he used to 
develop men, That he had a “sys- 
tem” was news to the manager of 
sales, and had anyone else but 
the “boss” put the question, this 
anecdote might never have been 
written. But so long as the “boss” 
believed in “systems,” it was plain- 
ly up to the sales manager to 
produce one. So, between puffs 
of a slow-lighting Wellington, he 
did some rapid thinking. 

“Some people may call it a ‘sys- 
tem,” began the sales manager 
with a born salesman’s assumption 
of frankness, “but it really isn’t, 
it is Just a method which I have 
worked out; nothing at all to talk 
about. You see, shortly after I 
took hold here I found. that the 
biggest task confronting me was 
to increase the per capita sales of 
my men. Many of the boys were 
working at half capacity; a few 


were a dead loss. I started on 
these non-producers and did some 
experimenting. 1 Jound that there 
was no universal rule for making 
better salesmen out of apparent 
failures; each man called for a 
different handling. So I went 
back to the beginning; I found 
out what the conditions were that 
caused that man to join the sales 
force, I found out all I could 
about his temperament, his habits, 
his likes and dislikes, and I made 
up a sort of chart showing the 
character of the men. Then I 
grouped all the men of similar 
characteristics; I put those that 
had to be driven into one class, 
those that I had to move by fi- 
nancial appeals into another, those 
who would respond best if selling 
was made to appear a game into 
another, and so on. Then I con- 
sult this ready reference chart 
when working the men on the 
road. I write different letters and 
use different methods for each 
group, but I haven’t any universal 
rule which fits every case.” 

This all seemed so common- 
place to the sales manager that 
he was almost ashamed to play 
it up as a method; but the analy- 
sis interested the manufacturer, 
and he has told of his sales man- 
ager’s “system” many times since. 
And it is a fact that when you 
get back of the scenes you will 
find, upon analyzing the methods 
of every successful handler of 
salesmen, that there are certain, 
definite policies which are used 
in developing “stars” from “me- 
diocre” material, They will laugh 
at you if you attempt to define it 
as a “system,” argue with you if 
you even call it a “method,” but 
that is what it is, just the same. 


SHOWING A MAN IT CAN BE DONE 


Perhaps the most effective plan 
for developing a man, especially 
when he is working out of a di- 
vision office, is to go out on his 
territory and show him that the 
goods can be sold, conditions or 
price notwithstanding. This plan, 
of course, is as old as sales man- 
agement, but, like many of the 
fundamentals, is often overlooked. 
One New York concern, Arbuckle 
Brothers, reports most satisfac- 
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tory results by this method of de- 
veloping men. 

“We have one tairly good sales- 
man in our force at the present 
time,” said F. W. Nash, division 
sales manager for Arbuckle 
Brothers, “who made almost a 
flat failure of his work the first 
two or three days on the job 
alone, but, because I had confi- 
dence in his ultimate ability, I 
went out with him personally just 
half a day and demonstrated to 
him, by actually selling more 
goods in this half a day than he 
had. sold in the previous three 
days, that the conditions could be 
met on his territory and how to 
meet them. This man has never 
had to be shown a second time, 
and continues to grow and de- 
velop. 

“Another salesman, who is now 
one ‘of our ‘stars,’ wanted to re- 
sign after his first week’s work, 
because he thought he was go- 
ing to be discharged on the poor 
results being obtained. I told him 
that it would be time enough to 
put in his resignation when I was 
dissatisfied with his work and that 
he was doing well for a beginner, 
and I anticipated that he would 
be a success as a salesman and 
had the utmost confidence in him 
—more, in fact, than he had in 
himself—and that I felt his work 
the next week would show I was 
right and he was wrong as. to 
his ideas about whether he could 
make a success. This seemed to 
have a tonic effect on the man, 
and he began to pick up in his 
sales immediately and was soon 
leading the entire sales force, 
which result he accomplished 
without being shown how to do 
it, as what he needed was not 
knowledge or ability, because he 
had both, but purely self-confi- 
dence.” 


SOME MEN BEST LEFT ALONE 


The whole thing in a nutshell, 
however, is for a sales manager 
to be able to size his man up 
and know how to handle him. 


Many a good salesman has been - 


spoiled by too much “develop- 
ment.”. As one sales manager 
put it: “You can teach one man 
to swim by throwing him off a 


pier, while the same methods 
would drown another.” In de. 
veloping some men it is well to 
throw them off a pier. Get the 
idea firmly into their heads that 
they are in. business for them. 
selves, and then send them out 
to sink or swim. 

A good illustration of that 
policy is seen in the history of 
a big lubricant house. lor years 
the salesmen of this concern, 
known on five continents, carried 
the whole line. Then one day 
a good many years ago a man, 
who had been selling belt-dressing 
to paper-mills, came into the office 
and asked permission to sell its 
advertised grease to this trade 
exclusively. 

“We never had a specialty sales- 
man,” explained the manager of 
this house, “and, counting on our 
own experience, which we thought 
sufficient, we said to this man that 
neither he nor anyone else could 
go out and sell that grease alone 
and make a living—that if we 
made arrangements with him he 
would be so hungry in a week 
that he would throw up the job, 
and we both would have our 
trouble for nothing. He said to 
us that if he got hungry it was 
his stomach that would have the 
pain and not ours; that if we 
did not make the arrangement 
with him, he would find some 
other graphite-grease manufac- 
turer if possible, and if not, he 
would have a graphite grease 
made by someone and sell it. 
Then we looked up at him with 
a little more attention. Personally 
he was a counterpart of Bill Nye, 
and, in fact, had been taken for 
him many times. We agreed that 
he should have our regular bot- 
tom price to dealers, and that 
he must not sell the grease at 
less than our list price to con- 
sumers. 

“To this he agreed, and started 
out full of fire and ‘pep,’ but for 
the first few months things looked 
black. We were tempted several 
times to ‘develop him,’ but, hav- 
ing him sized up as one of those 
salesmen who landed feet down, 
we let him alone. It wasn’t long 
before he got on top of the propo- 
sition, and he sailed into that 
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grease business in a way that no 
man ever had before, nor ever has 
since. He coined money and sold 
people that we had never been 
able to touch. He cut no prices 
at any time. 


KNOWING GOODS MADE SALES EASY 


“The whole thing was that it 
took the man a few weeks to 
master the product. Knowing his 
bread and butter depended on 
knowing it, he needed no ‘prod- 
ding’ from the home office. He 
was one of the ‘exceptional’ 
salesmen. He knew his business, 
he knew the requirements of his 
ustomers and he knew his goods, 
and he did not want to carry any 
side line, as he believed they had 
large enough demand for our 
grease, and it was our grease that 
he was selling.” 

Nowadays, of course, salesmen 
are more thoroughly trained in 
the home office before they are 
sent on the road to sell. Most 
manufacturers also furnish the 
men with standardized selling ar- 


guments in the form of a Sales 
manual, and everything possible 
is done to make sure the man 
knows his proposition. Too much 
cannot be said in favor of thor- 
oughly training men, for upon it 
depends to a large extent their 
aggressiveness and self-confidence 
in action. 

“About the only ‘natural’ quali- 
fication necessary for the making 
of a good salesman,” said a sales 
manager in the grocery field to 
the writer, “provided he is prop- 
erly trained, is that elusive some- 
thing that is ordinarily referred 
to in business as ‘aggressiveness.’ 
This is a requirement in the per- 
sonality of any man who is to 
become a real star salesman, and 
the foundation of commercial ag- 
gressiveness is, after all, chiefly 
the confidence in superior knowl- 
edge and ability to serve with the 
goods handled.” 

Sales managers of the new 
school are at odds over develop- 
ing men by _interorganization 
competition, Ever since the Na- 
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tional Cash Register Company put 
its quota and similar sales-stimu- 
lating plans into effect, specialty 
houses by the score have fallen 
in line, with varying results. In 
many cases it has worked won- 
ders, welding together a deunitized 
organization, establishing esprit de 
corps, and increasing the sales 
volume. “But,” ask a great many, 
“this is developing men by driv- 
ing them. Does that pay?” 

Answering the question, H. J. 
Winsten, of the Chicago Kenosha 
Hosiery Company, writes: 

“IT have no patience with the 
driver. I have never asked a 
salesman to do anything that, 
under similar circumstances, I 
would not do myself.” 

Another trouble with commis- 
sion salesmen is getting them to 
take smaller commissions and 
make larger sales. Mr. Winsten 
has this to say regarding it: 

“Salesmen can’t see that there 
is certain competition we must 
meet on a different basis, as far 
as selling expense is concerned. 
In other words, they can’t see 
that volume is an important fac- 
tor in the salesmen’s results. 

“For example—paying the sales- 
man, we will say. 12 per cent as 
commission—going into a small 
town he might sell $500 worth of 
goods. Going into a large city 
he could not sell the very large 
store anything on the basis at 
the same price as given to the 
small store. 

“He could, however, get a $500 
to $600 order if he were willing 
to take less commission. It is 
very seldom that we can get a 
salesman to see the advantage to 
himself in the reduction of com- 
mission and the corresponding 
large sale. 

“Oftentimes I have found sales- 
men afraid to call on the big buy- 
er. In such case I have made a 
point to go with the salesman, 
and occasionally this will help a 
salesman to the point of screwing 
up courage on the next call.” 


USE SALARIED “DEVELOPERS” 


So important is this matter of 
analyzing the personal work of 
, each man becoming, that quite a 
number of specialty organizations 


INK 


are putting out traveling super- 
visors, who are paid a Salary to 
visit the different men and work 
with them in the field. When 3 
man’s sales drop off for two ol 
three months running and ind. 
cations are that there is nothino 
the matter with the territory, this 
supervisor jumps on a train and 
goes out and restores the terrj- 
tory. In smaller organizations 
this is sometimes done by the 
sales manager or assistant sales 
manager. The advantage of the 
plan is pointed out by Mr. Nash, 
of Arbuckle Brothers: 

“The personal work of the man- 
ager or head salesman is essential 
on the territory with the weak 
salesman to demonstrate by per- 
sonal experience how to do the 
job required of him. Human na- 
ture will respond to this kind of 
instructions more readily than any 
other, and the sales manager who 
takes the position with his men 
that he does not expect them to 
do anything he personally cannot 
do or will not do, if necessary. has 
the upper hand and the right kind 
of standing with his salesmen. A 
sales manager who is not able 
or willing to accomplish personally 
anything required of his sales 
force on the average is a misfit, 
and, in my experience, no method 
has been as effective as personal 
work with the salesman on the 
territory to develop an ordinary 
or mediocre salesman into the 
highest grade producer. The av- 
erage salesman will naturally 
emulate the methods and work of 
the man who has demonstrated 
his capacity for success.” 


Dreyfuss With Newark Sign Co. 


Leonard Dreyfuss is now sales man- 
ager of the Newark (N. J.) Poster Ad- 
vertising Company and the Newark Sign 
Company. For four years past he was 
New York manager for the Charles E. 
Hires Company, and previous to that 
was an officer of John Mathews, Inc., 
of New York. 


Spohn Addresses Buffalo Ad 
Club 


Howard L. Spohn. of the Class Jour- 
nal Company, New York, addressed the 
members of the Buffalo Ad Club ata 
luncheon held October 31st. — Mr. 
Spohn’s subject was “Trade, Technical 
and Class Papers.” 
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We Are Getting On 
T ini OF OUR FRIENDS who believe that 


this paper adds something to public usefulness 

will not find any fault of taste in our saying 
that COLLIER’S now has the largest circulation in its 
history, and that the spontaneity of the public demand 
for it rather taxes for the moment our machinery of 
supply. In some degree this, of course, represents 
interest in the European war. Broadly, however, the 
situation represents tendencies in the public taste 
which began before the war, and which, in our judg- 
ment, will continue after it. It is well recognized 
within the publishing business that certain changes 
are just now taking place, partly due to new trends 
of public taste, partly to economic factors connected 
with the business of distributing commodities in 
general. It seems clear that out of these changes the 
periodicals whose appeal is in the general field of 
COLLIER’S are likely to attain to the secure, larger, 
and permanent position. 


An Editorial from the November 7th issue of Collier's 
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America’s Opportunity 

is the heading of the seventh page 
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Arthur Ruhl. Both in the No- | 
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G. H. E. 


Hawkins 


Joins the Ethridge Staff 


HE Chicago Branch of the 

Ethridge Company is now 
in charge of G. H. E. Hawkins, 
formerly Advertising Manager 
of The N. K. Fairbank Com- 
pany. 

* * 

This arrangement enables ‘The 
Ethridge Company to offer 
Western Advertisers a_public- 
ity service of exceptional value. 


* * * 


For nearly fifteen years Mr. 
Hawkins has looked after the 
advertising of Gold Dust, Fairy 
Soap, Cottolene and other Fair- 
bank products, the appropriation 
for which approximates a mil- 
lion dollars annually. He wrote 
practically all copy, named a 
number of their products, and 


evolved the trade-marks for sev- 
eral more. 

* * # 
In developing the “Gold Dust 
Twins” idea he has shown the 
possibilities of . trade-mark ad- 
vertising in a way that is unique 
in advertising history. 

* * * 
His clever presentation of the 
question “Have You a Little 
Fairy in Your Home?” caught 
the public fancy immediately 
and popularized a product in 
the face of the strongest kind 
of competition. 

* * * 
Mr. Hawkins always has 
shown remarkable fertility of 
thought and good judgment in 
the creation and exploitation of 
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vertising slogans. The older 
gmbers of the advertising 
igternity whose memory goes 
wk to the hey-day of the bi- 
yce will have no difficulty in 
welling the unusually good 
nilicity of the “Yellow Fel- 
jw’ which Mr. Hawkins pop- 
iarized for the Stearns Com- 
pany. 


He is an ex-official of the Na- 
tional Association of Advertis- 
ing Managers, a Director and 
ome of the organizers of the 
Auit Bureau of Circulation, 
and the author of several books 
on newspaper and poster adver- 
tiing that have attained wide 
popularity. 
* * * 


Back of Mr. Hawkins in his 
new connection will be the facil- 
ities of the Ethridge Company, 
including the largest art depart- 
ment in the country, and a staff 
of writers, printing and en- 
graving specialists of long ex- 
perience and proven ability. 


* * * 


Mr. Hawkins’ knowledge of the 
publicity requirements of large 


corporations, his unusual experi- 
ence in the advertising business, 
and his familiarity with the 
Western field, backed up by the 
Ethridge organization, insure a 
service of the highest efficiency. 


* * * 


The Ethridge business in the 
Middle West has become of 
such importance and volume 
that it is the desire of the com- 
pany to have its Chicago Branch 
under the management of a 
member of the firm. Mr. Haw- 
kins has been elected Vice- 
President of ‘The Ethridge 
Company. 
* # * 


Mr. A. Rowden King, who 
went from the Eastern organ- 
ization to establish the Chicago 
Branch, will take up important 
work with the New York forces 
of the Ethridge Company. 


* * * 


Western Advertisers who are 
desirous of obtaining maximum 
results from their advertising 
are invited to write to Mr. 
Hawkins for suggestions, His 
knowledge and experience are at 
the service of our clients. 


The Ethridge ‘Company 


NEW YORK CITY 
23-25 East 26th Street 
‘Phone 7890 Madison Sq. 


CHICAGO 
119-123 West Madison Street 
*Phone Randolph 3010 
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Fall Dealer-Helps That 
Hit the Mark 


Dealers and Advertisers Give Their 

Views of the Merits and Short- 
comings of Dealer Material Being 
Sent Uut This Fall—Holeproof 
Strikes New Note in Tying Up 
Store to Magazine Advertising 


[Eo1roriaL Note:—This is the second 
article reviewing the material being sent 
out this fall to dealers. A preceding 
article dealt with how advertisers are 
using the new processes to enhance the 
value of dealer material. Those to 
follow will cover various other phases 
of the work.] 


VEN the most sour-minded 

dealer must admit that the 
“helps” being furnished by adver- 
tisers this fall come~<closer to 
hitting the mark than previously. 
Not only have the new printing 
and lithographic processes been 
put to an effective use, as pointed 
out in a preceding article, but a 
wealth of new ideas are in evi- 
dence, 

There is the new Holeproof 
window-paster, for instance; a 
four-foot paper cut-out, litho- 
graphed in several colors, show- 
ing a girl holding out a recent 
magazine ad. Seven dealers pro- 
nounced it “the best yet,’ and a 
jeweler in Plainfield even went 
so far as to say if some manu- 
facturer in his field would furnish 
similar pasters he would give a 
special week’s display—and, as 
everybody knows, jewelers are 
rather particular about advertis- 
ing material, Perhaps it is the 
fact that it ties the store tightly 
up to the magazine advertising, 
or perhaps it is the novelty and 
striking color—but the dealers 
like it. As a Newark haberdasher 
said who used it: “I like it be- 
cause it actually sells a line of 
hosiery that is a credit to my 
store.” And it evidently pays the 
Holeproof people, for they write: 
“We regard these window-pasters 
as most profitable selling helps. 
We find the dealers use them in 
preference to anything else.” 

This Holeproof paster is but one 
of many distinctive pieces in 
PRINTERS’ INK’s collection of fall 
advertising material. Out of the 


several hundred “helps” sent in 
by advertisers in every field, it 
is hard to find fifty pieces that 
are not in keeping with the pres- 
ent tendency toward quality in- 
stead of quantity. Charles E. 
Percy, the “Clothcraft” advertis- 
ing manager, came close to the 
truth when, upon being asked for 
an opinion while in the PRINTERS’ 
Ink office, he said: “It is quite 
apparent that advertisers are at 
last getting down to earth and 
giving the dealers something 
which they will use, and which 
will sell the goods besides.” An- 
alyzing the material, one sees 
quite plainly the significance of 
a paragraph in a letter from W. 
P. Werheim, of Pratt & Lambert, 
who sounds an almost universal 
note when he writes: “We give 
this matter of dealer-material a 
great deal of thought and atten- 
tion, and are always on the look- 
out to do something that will 
actually help the dealer to sell 
our goods. We don’t want to 
send him something to make him 
happy or to clutter up his store, 
but we do want to send him 
something to get the goods off 
his shelves. That is why we are 
making sure that everything sent 
to him this fall is of a character 
that will influence him to appre- 
ciate its value and use it.” 


WHAT DEALERS ASK FOR AND USE 


In place of an endless variety 
of cards and signs, posters and 


_ store-cards, counter literature and 


price-cards, with all that goes 
with it, we find Coca-Cola fur- 
nishing beautiful and permanent 
lithographed metal signs, which 
get preferred position in any 
store. We learn over in New 
Jersey, where these signs were 
designed and made, that the steel 
dies used in shaping them cost 
in the neighborhood of $5,000 and 
required over a year’s time to 
make. The sign has been spoken 
of as one of the most effective 
of its kind ever sent out by an 
advertiser. It is stamped- from 
a single sheet of steel and litho- 
graphed in fourteen colors. By 
actual measurement it is 32x44 
inches in size, about as big as a 
desk-top. Pratt & Lambert are 
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sending out two beautifully col- 


ored reproductions of maga- 
zine ads—costly material that adds 
character to any store; the Ameri- 
can Hardware Corporation is fur- 
nishing expensive velvet hangers 
that cost perhaps as much as three 
cheap signs, but they last indefi- 
nitely and the “other fellow” en- 
vies the dealer who has them. 





THIS HOLEPPOOF WINDOW POSTER LINKS THE DEALER IN AN 
INGENIOUS WAY TO CONSUMER ADVERTISING 


Instead of a lot of useless truck, 


the International Silver Co. is 
sending beautiful window cut-outs 
and displays lithographed in soft, 
harmonious colors. Even the 
consefvative jeweler would appre- 
ciate these “helps,” because they 
are designed to advertise his store 
more than the silver. And so 
it is right down the line—adver- 
tisers seem fully alive to the need 
of sending one worth-while piece 


of material instead of an assort. 
ment of cheaper stuff. Where it 
was once the fashion to spend 
ten cents each for ten cards, it 
is now the policy to spend fifty 
cents each for two, : 

Jn gathering the material for 
these articles a canvass was made 
among dealers located in several 
cities. Two Printers’ Ink men 
went among the 
dealers who were 
receiving the 
material in order 
to get their 
views on how it 
might be im- 
proved, what 
they would like 
in the way of 
dealer - material 
that they are not 
getting now and 
what criticisms 
they have of 
present methods. 
The purpose of 
the calls was to 
help Printers’ 
Ink readers 
make their next 
dealer’s help ap- 
propriation go 
farther. Just out 
of Philadelphia 
we found a pro- 
gressive hard- 
ware man _ who 
handled, so he 
said, sixty-seven 
advertised _ lines. 

“When you 
write your arti- 
cle,” he _ said, 
“knock the tar 
out of  adver- 
tisers who send 
us a lot of stuff 
that no self- 
respecting mer- 
chant would use on a bet. Here 
is the whole trouble with the 
material we are receiving this 
fall—there is too much of it that 
we don’t care to use. If we were 
to put up 30 per cent of the ma- 
terial we receive our store would 
be a veritable advertising exhibit, 
with every firm making adver- 
tised hardware represented. We 
use material because it either gives 
a look of ‘classiness’ to the store, 
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or because it suggests something 
which a customer might be apt 
to buy. We don’t care a rap 
about tying our store up to na- 
tional advertising campaigns, be- 
cause we handle competitive lines. 
If we listened to advertisers we 
would do so much, ‘tying-up’ that 
we would only confuse our cus- 
tomers. The sooner advertisers 
get over this ‘tying-up’ idea the 
hetter; it is all right in some 
lines, but not when you are han- 
dling a dozen advertised locks, or 
a dozen advertised mops.” 

After he had exhausted himself, 
the dealer was asked to point out 
several signs that he liked. His 
first choice went to a Corbin vel- 


vet banner, his second to a Pratt, 


& Lambert crystoglass sign, and 
his third to a Winchester Arms 
lithographed window-trim. He 
also liked a Corbin metal sign, 
and spoke highly of lithographed 
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is even more pronounced. To 
do this means expense, but we 
have the word of the “Wooltex” 
people that it pays. They are 
doing it this fall. 


DIFFERENT HELPS FOR DIFFERENT 
DEALERS 


“The most important thing that 
we have learned in connection 
with sending out dealer-material,” 
writes A. W. Newman, of the H. 
Black Company, “is that material 
must look to the ultimate con- 
sumer as though it were origi- 
nated, designed, written, ordered 
and paid for by the merchant. If 
we accept this principle : whole- 
heartedly, and add to it an under- 
standing of the fact that small- 
town stores do things differently 
and havé different facilities from 


‘the large-town stores, it is pos- 


sible to furnish material which 
will be gladly used. We have 


HOW TO ARRANGE CUT-OUT 


‘The picture suggests the 


arrangement of “The 1847 Girl” Cut-Out, which should be 


placed as near center of display as possible and well back from the window. The girl will 
then appear to be standing behind 4 table or counter. 
. — i silver around the sides and front of the Cut-Out, having one piece near 


the point 


hand touches in the window. Be cat 


not to extend the arm too far. 


u ; 
Bend this piece backwards so that the easel support will rest on it. 
FOR OVER-NIGHT OR SUNDAY DISPLAYS 
this figure will be found particularly useful. After your diamonds, etc., have been put 
away for the night, the placing of the Cut-Out and arrangement of the silverware is the 
work of only.a few moments. 


THIS IS THE FLAP ON THE BOTTOM OF A CUT-OUT THAT GIVES DEALER DIRECTIONS FOR 
ITS USE IN A PERMANENT FORM 


folders which manufacturers fur- 
nish to be sent out with shipments 
and correspondence. But he in- 
sisted that unless these were of 
a kind that reflected quality on 
his store they would be used for 
furnace feed. How different this 
is from several years ago, when 
dealer co-operation was in its in- 
fancy, and dealers held out their 
hands for anything and became 
your friend for life if you would 
imprint their name on fifty-cent- 
a thousand circulars. 

The above conversation suggests 
that if dealers are to be used 
profitably for advertising, some 
effort should be made to group 
their varied interests. What ap- 
pealed to our Quaker hardware 
man, in his town of 10,000, may 
not appeal to the fellow in New- 
ark, In fact, inquiry showed that 
Tequirements were quite different, 
and if you take the country sec- 
tionally the need for grouping 


learned this lesson and we are 
trying to express it in the work 
be we do with the dealer this 
all. 

An unusual opportunity is given 
advertisers to make use of this 
“different material for different 
stores” idea in the matter of post- 
ers. In towns too large to make 
good use of the newspapers, deal- 
ers seem very glad to get good 
posters, such as the Holeproof 
Hosiery Company is putting out 
this fall. Speaking of this poster, 
a Plainfield haberdasher said: “I 
will use all of these I can get; 
I consider poster advertising for 
nte one of the best mediums, and 
the right kind of a poster—one 
that gives my store a little con- 
sideration—is always used.” ‘The 
clothing advertisers are also put- 
ting out many good posters. The 
Edison Lamp Works is likewise 
urging dealers to go into a co- 
operative campaign, using a post- 
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er of the flat-color type, which 
seems to please those. who were 
asked for an opinion. Thought 


spent in the direction of good 
posters will be a good bet for 1916. 


SOME NEW NOTES IN ELECTROS 


Of course, this does not mean 
that material for inside the store 
will not be just as much in de- 


On this and the following page are a number of suggestions for the use of the Cuts Comique, and 
These will afford acceptable, and we believe pleasing, diversion 
from the usual somewhat straightlaced advertisements which are and will be the back-bone of good clothing 
advertising. Probably a good way will be an alternate use of the regular and Comigue Ads. The 
fatter cam very well be used on the same day each week and derive added distinction. 


copy written purposely to accompany them. 











up electrotypes and lantern-slides 
was obvious in this inquiry among 
dealers. Stein-Bloch have j. 
vined conditions when they show 
an assortment of “cuts comique” 
in their elaborate and valued “Aq. 
vertising Service” book—a loose. 
leaf, interchangeable binder the 
size of a desk-blotter and filled 
with suggestive clectrotypes, 
There has been 
too much same- 
ness in both 
electros and 
slides in the 
past. “We like 
this kind of 
cuts,’ said a 
Stein-Bloch 
dealer in New 
Jersey, “because 
they are distinct- 
ive and give our 
store an individ- 
like the 
Rogers-Peet ad- 
which 


throwing bouquets 
at yourself — when 
you don your new 


Stein Blech Soit uality, 
as Sm Se er 
ane vertising 
you see in the 
New York 
papers. We 
wouldn’t — bother 
using the ordi- 
nary cut-and- 
dried stuff.” 
And this same 
dealer made a 
similar criticism 
about lantern- 
slides. “We 























would use a 
whole lot more 
slides if they only 
got out some- 








STEIN-BLOCH’s , “CUTS COMIQUE” GIVE DEALERS THE SORT OF 


ELECTROS THEY WANT 


mand as ever, but there is a limit 
to the material that can be put 
into the store. With the tendency 
to furnish metal and textile signs 
that will last indefinitely without 
showing age, and the growing 
competition among makers of this 
material for preference, posters, 
good electrotypes, lantern-slides. 
fence signs, novelties and certain 
kinds of literature should grow 
in popularity. 

Need of more thought in getting 


thing that is 
worth while” 
Asked what he 
meant by some- 
thing worth 
while, he said: 
“Well, something like these 
Onyx hosiery slides, only not 
playing up the manufacturer so 
much, I saw a slide—I forget 
whose it was—in a picture show 
the other night that struck me 
as being just the thing. It showed 
a picture of Mary Pickford, the 
movie star. There was a refer- 
ence to her wearing a certain 
brand of waist which was on sale 
at a women’s furnishing store 
down the street. Now that is 
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“AS A BUSINESS MAN, SYs- 
TEM, THE MAGAZINE OF BUSI- 
NESS, APPEALS TO ME AND I 
FIND TIME TO READ IT.” 
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CYRUS H. K. CURTIS 
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what I call good slide advertising 
jor the dealer and for the manu- 
facturer.” 

The Scott Paper Company, also, 
is putting out electros which seem 
quite popular with the dealers. 
The cuts are for six-inch, single- 
column newspaper ads, the main 
illustration playing up the dealer’s 
service and emphasizing his com- 
plete stock. The lower portion is 
given over to Scot Tissue towel 
copy. with a small cut of the 
package below. The strong point 
about these cuts is that they are 
written for different groups and 
kinds of stores. There is copy 
for a small drug store, a large 
drug store, a hardware store, 
grocery store and so on, In this 
way the dealer can select cuts 
which fit his particular store and 
purpose, and, being small in size 
and featuring the store first, they 
don’t make him feel as did the 
druggist in Yonkers, who said: 
“Advertisers must think we are 
‘nuts’ if they expect us to pay for 
their advertising by running re- 
productions of their magazine 
copy in the newspapers.” 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS SHOW SMALL 
CUTS NOW 


The use of small cuts is also 
noticeable in other lines. Swift 
& Company are furnishing dealers 
with a complete assortment of 
cuts illustrating their line of meat 
and soap products, These cuts 
ate given an added value in the 
dealer’s eyes by being drawn by 
Vallely, a well-known Chicago 
pen-and-ink artist. They are sent 
to the dealers in a pocket-sized 
book, which, in addition tothe 
cuts, contains a lot of helpful in- 
formation about retail advertis- 
ing, and is called a “Retail Deal- 
ers Advertising Reference Book.” 
Evidently the company has found 
dealers will not keep sheets of 
cuts unless they are put up in 
some such form. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co, also 
finds that the dealers take most 
kindly to the smaller cuts. “Here- 
tofore.” reads a letter from this 
advertiser, “we have shown full- 
page electros, asking the agent to 
use this size or smaller ones, but 
we found that returns were not 


so numerous as when the smaller 
sizes were shown, So this Fall 
we are using the small sizes, on 
the theory that an agent is more 
likely to order newspaper electros 
when he sees a small cut than he 
would if a full-page electro is 
flashed in front of him.” 

Another constructive criticism 
heard about this fall’s material 
came from a haberdasher in a 
New Jersey town of 1,500 inhabi- 
tants. “If the collar people,” he 
said, indicating an assortment of 
Ide’s Silver Brand Collar signs, 
“would get out cards that were 
of a uniform size, and furnish 
us with a neat frame, in which 
the cards could be changed from 
time to time, it would be very 
much appreciated. I was talking 
to a friend who runs a clothing 
store down the street. and he 
said the same about the street- 
car cards he had just received 
from Stein-Bloch. He is using 
them—has a row of them in his 
window—but we both think this 
kind of material would be more 
appreciated if neat frames were 
provided to keep it in.” 

The Franco-American Food 
Company, Alfred Decker & Cohn 
and the Beechnut Packing Com- 
pany are all sending out inter- 
changeable frames such as this 
haberdasher had in mind. If the 
idea could be carried into other 
fields in varied ways—that is, by 
having a standard-sized card to be 
used in frames for the counter, a 
larger size for the wall, and a 
still larger size for the window 
—it ought to pay. 

While discussing signs it might 
be interesting to digress a mo- 
ment and speak of a plan used 
by Babbitt’s cleanser to make the 
investment go farther. This ad- 
vertiser instructs the street-car 
advertising company to return 
to him all cards after they have 
been used in cards after they 
have been used in the cars. These 
are then sent to a tinner, who puts 
a metal edging on them and they 
are redistributed to the trade. 
“The tinning costs very little,” 
writes S, W. Eckman, of the 
company, “and makes a present- 
able card.” 

It would be very much amiss 
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to close this article without com- 
menting on one of the latest, and 
what is likely to become one of 
the most popular, forms of dealer 
co-operation — moving-picture 
films, While these have been 
used for some time in advertising 
work, it is only lately that they 
have shown possibilities as dealer 
“helps.” But, write the Holeproof 
people, who are putting out six of 
these films this fall, a good deal 
depends on how you distribute 
them to the dealer. “In order to 
secure the Holeproof film,” writes 
Mr. Weaver, “a dealer must agree 
to advertise in his local news- 
papers, put in a window display 
and run slides in the local theater. 
Dealers will gladly do this, and 
oftentimes distribute free tickets 
to their customers besides. We 
find that there is hardly a dealer 
anywhere, outside of the depart- 
ment stores, who will not devote 
a good deal of time and expense 
in co-operating with us if we will 
favor him with the use of the 
film.” Others who are using 
films this fall are the National 
,Lead Co., Royal Tailors and 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 

The foregoing are only a few 
of many dealer-helps which are 
hitting the mark. Others will be 
mentioned in later articles review- 
ing material which encourages the 
dealer to “trade-up,” plans that 
give the material added value in 
the dealer’s eyes, and methods be- 
ing used this season to reduce the 
waste in dealer “helps.” Those 
mentioned here will suffice to 
point out the developments in this 
work, which should be considered 
in planning coming material, and 
to bring out the dealers’ attitude, 
which must be given prime con- 
sideration. But the problem of 
getting out material suited to the 
peculiar needs of each advertiser 
is something which must be de- 
cided by the advertiser himself. 
The foregoing remarks and criti- 
cisms, however, may help a little 
in showing the conditions in the 
field, and give a foundation to 
build upon. 


H. H. Sturgeon, 


formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the F. B. 
Stearns Co., is now connected with the 
advertising department of the Willys- 
Overland Company, at its Toledo office. 
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National Lead to Handle 
U. S. Cartridge Sales 


THE sales and advertising de- 
partments of the U. S. Car. 
tridge Company, at Boston, have 
been taken over by the National 
Lead Company, whose sales and 
advertising organization will here- 
after market the products of the 
former company from its New 
York offices. 

It appears that the ‘National 
Lead Company became interested 
in the U. S. Cartridge Company 
on account of its manufacturing a 
shell in which shot—a National 
product — was used. For some 
years past O. C. Harn, the adver- 
tising manager of the National 
Lead Company, has acted in an 
advisory capacity to the Cartridge 
company, but it was decided that 
better results could be obtained 
by utilizing the National Lead 
Company’s selling and advertising 
organizations, inasmuch as its 
salesmen were regularly call- 
ing on the hardware trade which 
bought the products of both con- 
cerns. 

Questioned as to the future ad- 
vertising policies of the U. S. 
Cartridge Company, Mr. Harn 
said: “There will be certain 
changes, no doubt, but just what 
they are at this time I cannot say. 
What changes we have in mind 
now affect principally the sales 
work, although it is probable that 
these may in turn influence our 
advertising policies. Our plan for 
marketing the cartridges will be 
to work the territory by a spe- 
cialty salesman, who knows ammu- 
nition, at stated intervals, say 
every month. Then he will be 
followed up frequently by our 
regular men, who we will say call 
on a customer every week. In 
this way we hope to overcome the 
average salesman’s lack of infor 
mation about ammunition, yet get 
the benefit out of our highly or- 
ganized sales machine.” 

A separate division, under the 
management of a specially quali- 
fied man, will look after the U.S 
Cartridge Company's advertising 
in the National Lead Companys 
advertising department. 
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building our personal Service Depart- 
ment, acting as counsel on mediums, de- 
veloping buying power, building copy, and se- 
curing sales co-operation; so that today as a 
“Service Institution” we offer to you all the at- 
tention that your individual advertising requires. 
2 ad- With branch offices in Boston, Philadel- 
hes phia and Chicago under the management of 
Harn experienced advertising counsellors, and with 
Ttain representatives in Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
what Washington, Cincinnati and in London, Eng., 
Say. we are in the unique position of being able 
mind to decide through personal local knowledge 
= which meduim or combination of mediums 
that will best serve your purpose. 
our 
tap We take great pride in saying that we 
1 be have served many: of our clients for over 
spe- thirty years, among them being some of the 
greatest business concerns in this country. 
They have tested our methods, appreciated 
their value, and demonstrated their efficiency. 
If Albert Frank & Company’s personal 
service still continues valuable to them, it will 
surely aid you. Allow us an opportunity to 
present our case. 


Albert Frank & Company 


Advertising 


26 Beaver Street, New York 


Chicago Office Philadelphia Office Boston Office 
332 So. La Salle St. 418 Sansom St. 109 State St. 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


fa FORTY-TWO YEARS we have been 
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“Made 
U. S. A.” 


in 
Movement 


Gathers Strength 


HE “Made in America” Prod- 

ucts Association held an open 
meeting in New York on October 
28, which was attended by more 
than 200 business men. The asso- 
ciation is a stock company with a 
capital of $10,000, formed to enter 
upon a campaign of education to 
impress the advantages of home 
patronage on the buying public. 
The executive committee -is com- 
posed of R. A. Holmes, of Crofut 
& Knapp Company; Carl J. Schu- 
mann, of Moller & Schumann; 
Harry Tipper, of the Texas Com- 
pany; Charles R. Sherlock, of the 
United Cigar Stores Company, 
and Henry Thompson, attorney. 

Mr. Tipper stated that the tem- 
porary impetus given trade here 
by the decrease in imports must 
be made permanent. “Too much 
publicity has been given imported 
goods,” he said, “and we shall 
have to contend with a certain 
amount of tradition. The general 
public has no idea of the quantity 
of so-called imported goods that 
really are manufactured in the 
United States. 

“Our .object is to inform the 
people of the true state of affairs. 
It will be necessary to raise much 
money and to advertise freely in 
the public prints. We wish to ob- 
tain $100,000 as a starter. and will 
not enter upon such a programme 
without at least $50,000. The busi- 
ness men at the head of the move- 
ment will give their time, and the 
only expense will be the mainte- 
nance of an office. Business con- 
cerns and individuals will be asked 
to join the organization, and the 
fee will be $500.” 

Richard H. Waldo, of the New 
York Tribune, said that one of 
the obstacles to be overcome is 
the fact that peofle in this coun- 
try have not acquired the faculty 
of turning to account every possi- 
ble incident. 

“We are not one, two, three 
with our German brothers in that 
respect,” he continued, 


“They not only accepted the 
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-regulation imposed by their goy- 


ernment, that all foreign goods 
must be marked with the name of 
the country in which they were 
produced, but they saw to it that 
only their best products were sent 
here. Thus, ‘Made in Germany’ 
was turned into the slogan of 
quality that rings around the 
world.” 

The phrase “Made in U. S, A.” 
was voted to be preferable to 
“Made in America,” on account of 
South American prejudices, 

The American Newsp:per Pub- 
lishers’ Association in a bulletin 
issued October 31 says: 

“The Bureau has been in touch 
with this movement and has heen 
exerting every effort to impress 
on its leaders the fact that, if 
it is to be a success, it must be 
carried on through newspaper ad- 
vertising and not free publicity.” 

Collin Armstrong, who is pro- 
moting the company, will probably 
handle the advertising if it ma- 
terializes, 


Le Roy Killed in Action 


Word has been received by the West 
ern Clock Company, of La Salle, II. 
manufacturing Big Ben alarm clocks, 
that its advertisng manager, G. A. 
Le Roy, was killed on the Aisne. Mr. 
Le Roy, who was a French reservist, 
was in France at the time the war broke 
out looking after some export matters 
for his firm. When the call to the col- 
ors came Mr. Le Roy hastened to Cha- 
lons, where his regiment was ordered 
to mobilize. Shortly after he induced 
the colonel to transfer him to a regu- 
lar line regiment, and he participated 
in the battle of the Marne, fighting on 
the French left center. 

The cablegram received from London 
at La Salle simply said: “Le Roy died 
for his country.” 


Hawkins Represents Ethridge in 
Chicago 

G. H. E. Hawkins, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the N. K. Fairbank 
Company, is now in charge of the Chi- 
cago branch of the Ethridge Company. 
A. Rowden King, who established_ the 
Chicago branch of the Ethridge Com 
pany, has returned to the New York 
office. 


Jefferson and Wasey Leave 


Lord & Thomas 


William T. Jefferson and Louis R. 
Wasey, have resigned as solicitors for 
Lord & Thomas, the Chicago advertis- 
ing agents, to go in the agency business 
for themselves. 
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Liberal Policy of the 


Patent Office 


Double Protection for Advertisers 
on Trade-Marks and Labels— 
Latter May Contain Former and 
still Be Copyrighted—Patent 
Commissioner Will Not Judge 
Label’s Artistic Merit 

AX important current decision 
1d by the new United States Com- 
missioner of Patents seems to 
signify that it is at last possible 
jor advertisers and manufactur- 
fs to secure what is, in effect, 
double protection upon their 
tade names, trade-marks and 
kbels—presuming that these va- 
rious advertising assets embody 
the same general characteristics. 
Commissioner Ewing’s opinion 
was given in what is known offi- 
dally as the Wahrmann case. 
The article directly affected is a 
metal polish, but all the circum- 
stances connected with the iden- 
tification of the goods by means 
of distinguishing marks have an 
exact parallel in the case of the 
werage advertised product. 

For several years past an active 
desire has been apparent on the 
part of a majority of advertisers 
to secure a greater measure of 
governmental protection for their 
trade slogans and insignia. This 
ambition has been indicated by 
the large volume of correspond- 
ence reaching the United States 
Commissioner of Patents and the 
Register of Copyrights, and it 
las been attributed at Washing- 
ton to the keenness of modern 
competition and to similarity of 
ade names, substitution, and 
ther forms of more or less un- 
lair competition. Up to this time, 
nowever, comparatively little en- 
couragement has been held out 
atthe Patent Office to advertisers 
who sought the fullest measure of 
federal aid in guarding against 
poachers or their prestige. 

The letters addressed by ad- 
vertisers to the above-mentioned 
ihicials have indicated, particu- 
larly, a desire to secure ‘both 
trade-mark registration and copy- 
night entry for the same trade 
lame or trade-mark. Until now, 


however, as has been duly de- 
tailed in Printers’ INx, this dou- 
ble protection has been persistent- 
ly refused. A manufacturer has 
been allowed to register as a 
trade-mark any name or design 
which did not duplicate a prior 
registration or conflict with well- 
known prohibitions, but the 
stumbling block has been en- 
countered when the manufacturer 
sought to provide a dual safe- 
guard against imitators and sub- 
stitutors by securing copyright 
entry for a label (to be used on 
his goods) which closely approxi- 
mated the representation previ- 
ously registered as a trade-mark. 

Under all the old rulings the 
advertiser was denied this extra 
precaution against unscrupulous 
competitors. A label, to secure 
copyright entry, must needs be 
quite different from the matter 
previously registered as a trade- 
mark. To be sure, the owner of 
a trade-mark was not sweepingly 
prohibited from embodying in a 
label his trade-mark or some of 
the essential features of the trade- 
mark, but he could not secure a 
copyright on a label which virtu- 
ally approximated the trade-mark 
—and that was what advertisers 
desired in order to gain actual 
double protection. Officials of the 
trade-mark division have held— 
and they have heretofore been 
supported by the Commissioner of 
Patents—that a label, to be ac- 
ceptable for copyright, must have 
conspicuous features aside from 
the trade-mark. They have even 
been inclined to hold that the 
trade-mark part of the label should 
be subordinated to the other por- 
tions of the design, and adhering 
to the letter of the law that a 
label must be “artistic,” they have 
taken the ground that a label 
which did not have artistic quali- 
fications aside from the encom- 
passed trade-mark could not be 
granted copyright entry. 


THE TWOFOLD PROTECTION 


This view of the matter is yet 
held by the Examiner of Trade- 
Marks (who also has jurisdiction 
over labels), but he has been flatly 
overruled in the Wahrmann case, 
which was carried up on appeal 
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to the head of the Patent Office. 
In reversing the decision of his 
subordinate the Commissioner of 
Patents said: “Where the matter 
presented is properly a label and 
is distinctly original the statute 
does not deny registration be- 
cause the feature thereof which 
imparts originality is used or is 
capable of being used as a trade- 
mark,” 

The Commissioner who gives in 
this instance the most. striking 
exemplification of that policy of 
greater liberality which has char- 
acterized his administration ever 
since he took office holds that the 
law rarely provides for recording 
a label not a trade-mark, and does 
not prohibit the registration of a 
print or label which is a trade- 
mark, In other words, he says 
that if an offering is properly a 
label and distinctly original so 


that it can be copyrighted there is 
no reason for denying it registra- 
tion. While sanctioning the double 
use of a word or design which 
constitutes a trade-mark the Com- 


missioner defines, in his decision, 
the difference between the two 
mediums as follows: “A trade- 
mark and a label differ in that a 
lahel must include descriptive 
matter which a trade-mark may 
not include, and a label must be 
a writing of an author, a condi- 
tion which does not apply in the 
case of a trade-mark.” 

A second decision relative to 
labels, fraught with almost as 
much significance for advertisers 
as the case above mentioned, has 
just been rendered at the office 
of the Commissioner of Patents. 
This latter decision has not as 
yet been published, but Printers’ 
Ink has been enabled to make a 
digest from the original manu- 
script. This opinion which, like 
its predecessor, involves a rever- 
sal of the judgment of the Ex- 
aminer of Trade-Marks, has been 
rendered in favor of the firm of 
Park & Tilford, and grew out of 
their application for copyright 
registration for a label for their 
Mona Lisa’s Smile Chocolate. 
The proffered label consists, pri- 
marily, of the words “Mona 
Lisa’s Smile” in gold letters on a 
white ground, and the Trade-Mark 
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Examiner refused registration on 
the ground that the label was not 
artistic. 


LABELS NO1 
FOR COPYRIGHT 


“ARTISTIC” REQUIRED 


The question of what is artistic 
and what is not artistic must al- 
ways remain, obviously, a matter 
of personal opinion, and the Ex. 
aminer was possibly justified jn 
his action according to previoys 
practice of the office. Until now 
the Patent Office has consistently 
held that it had the right to de- 
termine what was an artistic or 
intellectual production. It was in- 
timated to applicants for label 
registration that no nice applica- 
tion of rules would be made to 
determine degree of artistic merit, 
—that a label need not be artis- 
tic in the strict sense of the word 
—but that nevertheless a label 
must be something more than a 
skilful example of typesetting: 
must be more than a mere printed 
description of the goods-and must 
have some value other than as 
an advertisement. 

The present right-about-face at- 
titude of the Commissioner and 
his assistants strikes at the very 
foundation of the old theory. The 
decision just handed down virtu- 
ally says that artistic qualifica- 
tions in labels do not matter, The 
keynote of the decision is found 
in the sentence: “So far as the 
protection of labels, prints pic- 
tures, etc., is concerned the Patent 
Office and the Library of Con- 
gress are only registration bureaus. 
It has never been the practice of 
these bureaus to examine such 
productions to determine their 
novelty or originality, and why 
examine them as_ to __ artistic 
merit?” Further counseling a 
more lenient attitude toward ad- 
vertisers and sellers this decision 
says: “The Office should not 
scrutinize too closely the labels 
presented for registration except 
to determine that they are to 
attached to some article of mer- 


*chandise.” 


The two most important deci- 
sions above cited by no means con- 
stitute all the developments of in- 
terest to advertisers in the prac- 
tice of the trade-mark division of 





The Merriest Number of the Year 


LIFE’s Christmas Annual 


Believing that special numbers for adver- 
tisers have become a much abused proposi- 
tion, LIFE discontinued advocating their 
use for advertisers (the Christmas Annual 
excepted) several years ago. We publish 
special numbers for the amusement of 
LIFE’S readers and the only special we 
recommend for advertisers’ use is the Christ- 
mas Annual because of its unusual size, 100 
pages; its unusual price, 25c., in place of 
10c., assuring an audience of unquestioned 
purchasing ability and because of its extra 
value, being retained indefinitely. 


Based on the above reasons we consci- 
entiously advocate the use of our Christmas 
Annual for advertisers. 


First black forms make up Monday, 
November 9th. Second forms, November 
13th. No proofs submitted thereafter. 


Out promptly from coast to coast on 
December Ist. 

Each year LIFE’S Christmas Annual has 
sold heavier than regular numbers in spite 
of its increased price. Advertising rates 
the same. 








A high tribute to the progress of advertising art is 
evidenced by the full page colored advertisements 
now on press for the Christmas Annual. Watch” 
for them. 


Gee. Bee, Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, New York City 
8. F. Provandie, Western Manager, Marquette Building, 1537, Chicago 
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the Patent Office during th 

three months. A notable victory 
was won by the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company in the 
decision, upon appeal, that the 
word “Yale” used as a trade. 
mark for bolt-operating machines 
pulley blocks and hoists was reg. 
istrable under the ten-year pro- 
viso of the Trade-Mark Act, In 
commenting upon the decision 
rendered in this case—‘Yale” hay- 
ing been objected to as the name 
of Yale university—the First As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents 
said: “Every one familiar with 
trade-marks knows how difficult 
it is to define what are known as 
technical marks so as to distin- 
guish all of them from quasi 
marks which so often receive pro- 
tection on the ground of unfair 
competition.” Then he goes on 
to say that Congress in passing 
the Trade-Mark Act desired not 
only to provide for the registra- 
tion of technical marks but other 
marks that had “by long use be- 
come recognized as pointing un- 
mistakably to some manufacturer 
or dealer as their owner by right 
of such long. use.” Commenting 
(apropos this Yale & Towne case) 
on the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in 


| the Davids Ink case, which was 
fully reviewed in Printers’ Ink 


at the time, the Assistant Com- 


| missioner says: “It would seem 
| to be an absurd and silly distinc- 


tion to hold that Congress should 
have provided for the registra- 
tion of the name of an individual 
which had been in use for ten 
years and not provide for the 
registration of the name of a cor- 
poration which had been used in 
good faith for ten years.” 


EXAMPLE OF TRADE-MARK THAT 
CANNOT BE USED EXCLUSIVELY 


A recent controversy over trade- 
marks between W. A. Lawrence & 
Son and the Licking Creamery 
Company emphasized the fact 
that no one can hope to appropri- 
ate the figure of a cow as his 
exclusive trade-mark. The man- 
date of the arbiter at the Patent 
Office in this case was as follows: 
“IT am inclined to hold that if 
Lawrence & Son can clearly es- 
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tablish priority of adoption of the 
representation ot 2 cow .a8.4 
trade-rnark for cheese and show 
continuous use from 1876 to the 
present time, such mark should 
be held valid. Such long contin- 
yed use by a user of a trade- 


mark should resolve all doubts as. 


to its validity in favor of the 
user.” Although the Lawrence 
frm won this case (despite the 
fact that the representations of 
cows were very different in the 
two conflicting marks), and for 
all that an injunction was some 
time ago granted in court to the 
Lawrence concern against the 
Sharples company, which was 
alleged to have copied the Law- 
rence label, it is made very clear 
in the decision just handed down 
at the Patent Office that the 
Commissioner of Patents does 
not consider cheese to be goods 
of the “same descriptive proper- 
ties” as butter, milk, cream and 
ice cream, and the rights of Law- 
rence & Son for the use of the 
picture of a cow as a trade-mark 
for cheese do not give them a 
monopoly of the figure of a 
cow with respect to the other 
classes of products.” 

The present Commissioner of 
Patents evidently feels that a 
trade-mark should point unmis- 
takably to a manufacturer, judg- 
ing from an opinion he recently 
rendered in the case of the Con- 
rad Seipp Brewing Company. 
The corporation mentioned had 
applied for the registration of the 
word “Hollander” as a_ trade- 
mark for beer, and had contended 
that “Hollander” is less descrip- 
tive than “American,” which had 
previously been refused registra- 
tion. In supporting his subordi- 
nates in refusing “Hollander,” 
on the ground that the word is 
geographical, the Commissioner 
said: “The use of this word 
would point so decidedly to Hol- 
land that its significance as point- 
ing to the manufacturer would be 
practically overshadowed.” 
Dorothy Dodd Shoe Company 
recently made unavailing efforts 
to secure the registration of the 
words “Gold Medal” in script. 
and a representation of a gold 
medal as a trade-mark for shoes. 
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1847 ROGERS BROS. 


HE best 

argument 
for silverware 
is to say that it 
has proved its 
worth through 
service. The 
great success of 
1847 ROGERS 
BROS. silver- 
ware shows it 
is service that 
has given this 
silverware its 
wonderful rep- 
utation. 
No dealer need 
hesitate to talk 
quality in connec. 
tion with 1847 
ROGERS BROS. 4 
**Silver Plate 
that Wears,’’/ 
which is the 
only brand 
of silver- 
ware | 
bechedhy 
the actual | 
test of over 
65 years. 


y 
4 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Meriden 
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Examine a Cop 


It is worth your while, as an advertiser, to 
know the various features which, combined, have 
made COMFORT. the farmers’ favorite family 
monthly magazine and have won it the largest 
and best rural circulation in the world. 


It covers a wider range of home in. 
terests than does any other one publi: 
cation. 


Its “Sisters’ Corner” is a mothers’ depart 
ment and something more; its “League of Cous- 
ins” is for young people of both sexes. It has 
separate departments also for boys, girls and little 
tots, and others devoted to etiquette, fashions, 
health, beauty and fancy-work, besides its “Home 
Lawyer” answering law questions, its veterinary, 
poultry, general farm department and “Informa 
tion Bureau” answering questions on all other 
subjects. 


Its strong editorial page and wholesome se- 
rial and bright short stories are interesting to all. 


Besides all this COMFORT spares no ex 
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yense for instructive and timely articles by special 
writers. ; 


Adele Steiner Burleson (wife of the 
‘Postmaster General), whose literary pro: 
ductions are eagerly sought by the maga: 
tines and great Sunday papers, is a fre: 
quent contributor to COMFORT. 


Mrs. Burleson’s inspiring article entitled 
‘The Farmer’s Wife of Today, Her Advantages 
Against Her Limitations,” in our November issue, 
sthe first of a series of essays by her that will 
appear exclusively in COMFORT during the com- 
ing Winter and Spring. The same issue contains 
two other fine special articles. 


We don’t imitate other publications, 


but by twenty-six years of study of our - 


readers’ tastes we have brought COM: 
FORT to its present status of popularity. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


, en Wok Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WUIERR. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative. 
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“The Movies” 


Speaking of the electrotype sit- 
uation, a New Jersey dealer said 
he was using lantern-slides in 
moving-picture shows this fall in- 
stead. “What other advertising 
we do,” he said, “is confined 
mostly to price advertising, so, of 
course, we couldn’t use ready-set 
ads supplied by manufacturers, 
but we are going to make up for 
it by using slides furnished by 
manufacturers. Just now we are 
having quite a time getting slides 
which have any _ individuality; 
most of them are so ordinary that 
we dislike to use them.” 

Already many advertisers are at 
work trying to get a new note in 
their slide advertising. A‘ Chi- 
cago advertiser in the soap field 
told Printers’ INK recently that 
they were experimenting with a 
motion slide which would show 
their trade character in action. 
The effect is produced by a pat- 
ented process of making slides. 
For instance, to show the Old 
Dutch Cleanser woman chasing 
dirt, two glasses are required 
which work back and forth over 
each other. These slides have been 
out for some time, but the prob- 
lem is to do away with the need 
of the picture-show people having 
to buy a special frame to use 
them. 

Developments are also in order 
in making non-breakable slides 
which can be mailed in an ordi- 
nary letter. The Scott Paper 
Company has sent Printers’ INK 
a beautiful set of mica slides 
which created quite an impression 
on the small-town dealers to 
whom they were shown, but it 
is feared the colors will fade. 
This, it seems, has been a diffi- 
culty about this type of slides in 
the past. These slides will prob- 
ably become more generally used 
if they can be made so that none 
of the design possibilities are lost. 

It might not be out ,of place 
to mention here the need’ of pack- 


ing glass slides better. Execy- 
tives are plainly leaving this im- 
portant function to the judgment 
of shipping clerks. Several ship- 
ments of slides sent Prinvrers’ Inx 
were so badly broken that no 
dealer could use them. One ship- 
ment of six slides, packed be- 
tween corrugated boards, and 
mailed in New York, arrived with 
four out of the six broken to frag- 
ments. It might be well to buy 
special corrugated boxes, in which 
the slides can be packed in 
crushed tissue, leaving space all 
around. This method is used by 
Swift & Company and other ad- 
vertisers, and allows even the 
strongest canceling clerk in the 
post-office to bang the stamps all 
he pleases without ruining the 
contents. 


“New Processes Liven Up Fall 
Dealer Helps.” From Printers’ Ink, 
October 22, 1914. 


QUALITY 
SLIDES 


The one basis of Real 
Slide Prestige is Quality 


Quality and Quality alone 
has placed Brayton in the 
front rank of the world’s 
best Slides 


The sole underlying reason 
for that quality is the 
ability to create a slide of 
the first class—the ‘‘Know 
How”’ 


Quality Slides for 
Quality Advertisers 


BRAYTON MFG. CO. 
6-8 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


We Guarantee Safe Delivery 
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The firm made protest against the 
action of the Examiner in reject- 
ing the trade-mark because of the 
yse of the words “Gold Medal,” 
which the Trade-Mark Division 
holds to be descriptive. The 
shoe company insisted that reli- 
ance was not placed on the words 
alone, but also upon the repre- 
sentation of a gold medal. How- 
ever, the reviewing authority 
would not accept this contention. 


NAMES DENIED REGIS- 
TRATION 


DESCRIPTIVE 


The use of words which are 
construed by the authorities to be 
descriptive continues to furnish 
the cause of a very large propor- 
tion of the rejections of applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration. 
Thus Louis Myers & Son were 
recently denied registration for 
“Knotsewn” as a trade-mark for 
gloves, it being held that the 
word was descriptive of a kind 
of sewing. “Electro Steel” was 
placed in the same category, and 
a veto was given to “Glyco-UIl- 
mus” as a trade-mark for poul- 
tices, although the firm of Eli 


Lilly & Co., when informed that 
Glyco-Ulmus was accounted de- 
scriptive, cited to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents that his office 
has already granted registration 
to “Chelsea-bit” as a trade-mark 


for Welsh rarebit and_ to 
“Nutzyme” as a mark for nut 
butter. 

A disposition to protect not 
only the various rival manufac- 
turers now in the field, but also 
firms that may later enter the 
lines concerned, is evidenced in 
the recent administration of the 
Patent Office. Illustration of this 
tendency is found, for example, 
in the comments made by the 
Commissioner of Patents in en- 
dorsing the action of the Trade- 
Mark Division in declining to 
register “Electric Weld” as a 
trade-mark for water heaters 
manufactured by the John Wood 
Manufacturing Company, the 
reason assigned being that the 
term is descriptive. The Com- 
missioner said that this was “a 
peculiar case.” He recognized, 
the fact that the firm had. built 
up a reputation on the mark, but 
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he felt, he said, that other manu- 
facturers may now or hereafter 
make goods that are. welded in 
the manner suggested by this 
phrase, and that the field should 
be kept open for them. Other 
evidence of this solicitude for the 
interests of manufacturers in gen- 
eral as distinguished from the in- 
terests of the individual manufac- 
turer is seen in the demand fre- 
quently made by the Trade-Mark 
Division that an applicant shall 
disclaim any right to the “exclu- 
sive use” of a word which the of- 
ficials feel should not be made 
the sole property of any one firm 
by means of trade-mark registra- 
tion, Thus, only recently when ap- 
plication was made for the regis- 
tration of “Eddie’s Everlasting” 
as a trade-mark for liquid dyes 
for shoes, belts, etc., the Examiner 
of Trade-Marks demanded that 
the owner of the mark should 
either omit entirely the word 
“Everlasting” or else disclaim the 
right to its exclusive use. 


LIBERAL POLICY OF COMMISSIONER 
OF PATENTS 


That the Commissioner of 
Patents is opposed to the use of 
a trade-mark to further what ap- 
pears to be unfair competition 
was indicated when the General 
Electric Company, owner of the 
trade-mark “Mazda,” opposed the 
application of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Incandescent Light Company 
for the registration of the same 
word as a trade-mark for incan- 
descent mantles. The Commis- 
sioner characterized this as “very 
clearly an attempt to confuse pur- 
chasers” and allowed the plea of 
the General Electric. On the 
other hand when the Examiner 
of Trade-Marks was disinclined 
to register the word “Veribest” 
(in conjunction with a represen- 
tation of streets and buildings) 
for the Acme Mills Company the 
Commissioner overruled him and 
declared that registration must be 
granted because “Veribest” had al- 
ready been registered for other 
firms in non-competing lines and 
“all must be treated alike.” 

Probably no better evidence 
could be found of the leniency 
and liberality of present trade- 
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mark policy than is afforded by 
the fact that the Commissioner re- 
cently directed the registration 
for the Consumers’ Importing 
Company of a mark for Ceylon 
tea that has as one of its most 
conspicuous features the words 
“Parcel Post” in conjunction with 
a picture of a gasoline delivery 
car. The Commissioner declared 
that there was no possiblity of 
the public being misled by this 
mark. “National” has been sanc- 
tioned as the trade-mark of the 
National Washboard Company, 
the Commissioner declaring that 
the word, if descriptive at all, is 
only so in reference to the na- 
tional scope of the business. 
“Flint-Tone” was registered for 
the Flint Varnish Works, despite 
the geographical twist to the term. 


LEEWAY IN CHOICE OF COINED WORDS 


“Ves-Pok” has been pronounced 
a proper trade-mark for photo- 
graph cameras put out by Louis 
Mandel, the Commissioner de- 
claring there is no more reason to 
construe this as a misspelling of 
Vest Pocket than there is to re- 
gard “Hivel” as a misspelling of 
High Velocity; “Sanistell” as an 
abbreviation of Sanitary Steel or 
“Siltex” as the equivalent of Silk 
Texture. The Commissioner's 
office held that the Examiner of 
Trade-Marks was “far-fetched” in 
his logic because in the case of 
the Northern Shoe Company it 
was the argument of the Examiner 
that “Northern Maid” was merely 
a misspelling of “Northern Made.” 
By direction of the Commissioner. 
Charles N. Mills has been allowed 
to register “Delectos” as a trade- 
mark for candy, despite its simi- 
larity to the Spanish word mean- 
ing “choice”’ The Commissioner 
decided that there was no good 
ground for withholding registra- 
tion when registration was re- 
cently granted to “Delight” and 
“Supreme Delight.” “Capolox” 
was allowed to the Eagle Pencil 
Company as a trade-mark for 
fountain pens, the Commissioner 
holding the word to be non-de- 
scriptive, although he _ realized 
that the pen cap is so constructed 
that the valve locks within the 
cap. 


House-Organ Enters Magazine 
Field 


The “Dodge Idea,” for thirty-one 
years a_ house-organ issued by the 
Dodge Manufacturing Company, Misha, 
waka, Ind., has passed into the poe 
of the Dodge Publishing Company, and 
beginning with the November number 
becomes a magazine devoted to indus 
— a may vor Charles R. Trowbridge, 

as been the editor and publisher 
vie a number of years, remains as edi. 
tor-in-chief, while Kenyon W "Mix. late 
of Williams & Cunnyngham, will have 
charge of the advertising. Mr. Trow. 
bridge continues as advertising manager 
of the Dodge Manufacturing Company 
with Mr. Mix in the same capacity for 
the National Veneer Products Com. 
pany. 


_ 

Death of Charles J. Brooks 

Charles J. Brooks, for many years 
representative in New York of the San 
Francisco Chronicle and other leading 
newspapers, died November 2 at his 
home in Montclair, N. J. Mr. Brooks 
was - stricken with paralysis several 
months ago, and never recovered his 
health. A wife, son and daughter sur- 
vive him. 

Mr. Brooks was well known to news- 
paper and advertising men, particularly 
those who have been in the ficld for a 
considerable length of time. [or years 
he has been secretary and treasurer of 
the California Society of New York. 


To Guarantee Boys’ Pants 

Those who have followed the guar- 
antee question will be interested to know 
that the Dutchess Mfg. Company, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., which for years 
has backed its men’s trousers with a 
money warranty—“10c, a button, $1 a 
rip’—has announced that it is bringing 
out a new line of Dutchess Knicker 
bockers, and that the same warranty will 
back them. Owing to the unusually 
hard service given to boys’ — pants, 
the warranty, it is believed, will prove 
attractive both to dealers and con- 
sumers. 


New Oldsmobile Advertising 


Manager 

C. V. McGuire has bern, appointed 
advertising manager of the Olds Motor 
Works, Lansing, Mich. Mr. McGuire 
until recently was in charge of the ad- 
vertising of the Lozier Motor Company, 
Detroit, and previously was with the 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company and 
the United States Tire Company. 


Stalker Recognition 
The Stalker Advertising Company, 
Toledo, O., has been granted recognition 
by the Quoin Club, the National 
Periodical Association. 


A. T. Garrett, recently of the Amer- 
ican Multigraph Sales Company, is with 
Flansburgh Advertising Service, Bridge- 
port, Conn. He was formerly with the 
Curtis Company, of Detroit. 
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A Year's Campaign With 
“Serial” Copy 


The Plan Behind the New Adver- 
tising of Morton’s Salt—Each 
Month's Copy Carries the Argu- 
ment Nearer a Definite Cimax— 
How Salesmen “Sell” Dealer 
Helps-—Effects of Campaign 

OES your advertising cam- 
paign have a logical begin- 
ning, middle and ending? 

Advertising men generally talk 
broadly of the continuity of their 
copy; but how many of their cam- 
paigns are so constructed that it 
would be impossible to run ad 
number six in the place of ad 
number three, or to extend the 
series with several more pieces of 
copy, if it were found it was pull- 
ing well? 

The Morton Salt Company, of 
Chicago, is now running the first 
national consumer campaign on 
Morton’s Salt. It has a. begin- 
ning, a middle and an ending. 
There are twelve pieces of copy. 
It would be impossible to run 
number three in the place of num- 
ber six, or to add a possible num- 
ber thirteen after twelve. 

The series is now running in a 
limited way in the national maga- 
zines, As the number of maga- 
zines is increased, it is intended 
that each publication that is added 
to the list shall run the campaign 
in its entirety, beginning with 
number one, no matter what pieces 
of copy in the series any other 
publication may have reached. 

And it is planned to continue 
the same policy in the future pub- 
icity of the company. which 
means that when a_ publication 
has finished the series of twelve 
and a new contract is made with 
i it will be for new copy. but 

py likewise arranged in a_ se- 
sanee quite as strict and inflexi- 
ble as in the case of the first 
twelve, C.H. Burlingame, sales and 
advertising manager, is an enthu- 
siast upon the subject of the logi- 
cal sequence as applied to adver- 
tising purposes. 

“Our appeal,” he says, “is to the 
American woman, The magazine 
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publishers will tell you that the 
American woman likes the con- 
tinued story. And our advertis- 
ing is simply the idea of the 
serial applied to publicity. 

“Furthermore, this plan gives us 
the opportunity to drive home one 
strong selling point at a time and 
then retain a reminder of it in fu- 
ture copy. Each point is consid- 
ered as having demand-creating 
strength.” 

The twelve Morton’s Salt ad- 
vertisements here referred to 
proceed as might a play of Shake- 
speare. Ad number one, or mes- 
sage nutnber one, as it is called, 
compares with the prologue, ex- 
plaining, in a general way, what 
matters are to be taken up by the 
succeeding messages, subject by 
subject. 


ONE STRONG SELLING POINT EACH 
MONTH 


Message number two, as seems 
most proper in a dramatic se- 
quence, introduces the heroine. 
With the Morton Salt Company, 
she is the little girl who is the 
trade-mark character, standing in 
the rain, under a large umbrella, 
with salt falling unobserved from 
the can under her arm; and under 
her the double- edged merchandis- 
ing slogan, “When it rains, it 
pours.’ 

Beginning with message number 
three, the various reasons for the 
use of Morton’s Salt are taken 
up, one by one. And, at the same 
time, a résumé is presented in each 
ad of the topics treated of in those 
advertisements which have pre- 
ceded, just as it is customary now- 
adays with many publications to 
precede an instalment of a serial 
story with an outline-synopsis of 
the plot which has preceded. 

Message number twelve of the 
Morton’s Salt series sums up the 
eleven which have preceded it and 
acts as an official publicity perora- 
tion, 

It snaps the whip. 

A Morton's Salt Book has been 
prepared. It lists over one hun- 
dred different practical uses for 
this product other than those hav- 
ing to do with the table and cook- 
ing. An individual will only use 
a certain amount of Morton’s Salt 
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The Perfect Salt and 
The Perfect Package 


The Pertect Sait in the Pertect Mt pink 


| "Morton's sSSALT 


Morton Sait Company 








THE FIRST THREE ADVERTISEMENTS OF THE SERIES 


with his food, so the other uses 
are printed to give publicity to 
matters which will increase con- 
sumption. 

This is the sort of advertising, 
backed up by isolated cases of in- 
tensive local campaigns in news- 
papers and by salesmanship work 
with the local dealers and jobbers, 
which is making a firm believer in 
advertised products out of another 
company which formerly looked 
askance at such publicity methods 
and adhered to a policy of manu- 
facturing competitive grades, pri- 
vate brands, etc. 

And the other interesting thing 
about this company’s change in 
method is the fact that it found 
it could conduct a campaign of 
national advertising at an expense 
not materially greater than had 





/, ‘Many Use fer Sel 


Pe. 5 in the kitchen—salt in the @ 


ke sho valle about se 
Salt that Pourr—\wre it never cokes 
or hardens in any Lind of weather. 





previously been the expense for 
odd printed matter, and all sorts 
of miscellaneous methods of pro- 
moting sales which might or 
might not properly be chargeable 
to the advertising account. 

The Morton Salt Company is 
one of the “old line” in the salt 
business. Its history outlines a 
great development, as the follow- 
ing remarks, made ‘at a recent 
sales convention by Joy Morton, 
president, will show: 

“The business now carried on 
by the Morton Salt Company was 
established in 1848. I came into it 
in 1879. At that time we sold 
nothing but common salt on a 
commission. To-day we manufac- 
ture and sell all grades of salt. 

“It is our policy to be aggres- 
sive and progressive. If, in 1920, 
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they are distributing salt by hav- 
ing demonstrators ride around in 
aeroplanes, we will have them; we 
will do business that way. That 
is the spirit of the concern.” 

About two and a half years ago 
the Morton Salt Company appre- 
ciated the possibilities there were 
in specializing upon a high-grade 
package salt, thus linking up with 
the widespread modern apprecia- 
tion of the many advantages of 
package-food products. 

Its bag salt for household use 
had gone under a variety of 
names, some of them known only 
in certain localities and others 
only to the trade of certain job- 
bers. With the institution of the 
new package salt, the name ‘“Mor- 
ton’s Salt” was adopted as supe- 
rior to any fanciful name or 
names which could possibly be 
selected. 

The beginning was made slowly 
in Chicago in an intensive way. A 
few months saw the salesmen of 
the newly organized Morton’s Salt 
department covering the State of 
Illinois. Then came Iowa, and so 
on; and,’ merchandising in this 
way for a year, with intensive ad- 
vertising in the local newspapers 
from time to time, and with the 
jobber and the distribution prob- 
lem always foremost in mind, the 
logical time naturally came, in the 
end, for a national campaign of 
advertising. 

A typical instance is cited by 
Mr. Burlingame of the way in 
which the earlier intensive news- 
paper advertising accomplished its 
ends. In a moderate-sized Illinois 
city, $25 was spent in local inten- 
sive newspaper advertising where 
the company had lost its only 
jobber and keenly felt the need of 
one, 

Simultaneously with this news- 
paper advertising, a salesman was 
sent into the district, went to the 
grocers and secured their orders 
on the strength of the advertising 
—orders to be filled through the 
jobber whom the Morton people 
had selected as the one they would 
like to have. With these orders 
in hand this jobber was ap- 
proached, literally with a business 
already worked up for him as far 
as package salt was concerned. 


And he ordered a carload of Vari- 
ous types of salt, even though the 
package salt represented only 
about one-fifteenth of that ship- 
ment. That jobber is now a regu- 
lar customer, and to date he has 
ordered eleven carloads in all, 

This suggests the general plan 
of approach of the Morton Salt 
salesmen with the grocers in rela- 
tion to the national advertising 
campaign which has since been 
instituted. 

Morton salesmen are instructed 
to go to the grocer and show him 
a portfolio which contains the 
complete series of twelve adver- 
tisements. They are instructed to 
say to him: “This is what we are 
doing and going to do in adver- 
tising. Notice that it is not one, 
two or three pieces of copy. but 
a year’s series. Now, you know 
how very few women, indeed, 
when they are reading the adver- 
tising pages, will make a memo- 
randum to buy a certain product 
as a result of that reading. But 
they will remember how a given 
advertisement persuaded them if 
something tangible in the way of 
a reminder of it can be brought to 
their attention. We want to sup- 
ply you each month with a hanger 
for your store, which will repro- 
duce our current month’s adver- 
tisement, together with a few 
additional words on the general 
value of Morton Salt. These re- 
minders will help you to take 
advantage of our advertising.” 

The hangers are proving very 
valuable and reach the grocer 
regularly once a month. 

The salesmen are particularly 
instructed to avoid any possibility 
of oversiocking the dealer, as it 
is felt that there are few ways 
more apt to discourage his efforts 
as applied to a new product than 
to see the latter move more slow- 
ly than had been anticipated, — 

The trade generally is solicited, 
too, upon a very practical basis, 
namely, the greater profit there is 
in Morton’s Salt as compared 
with the ordinary table salt by the 
ba 


The following quotation from a 
typical letter to the jobbing trade 
explains itself: 

“A barrel of table salt weighs 
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about 300 lbs. Your margin per 
barrel is 25c to 60c and the re- 
ilers’ 75c to $2. Six cases of 
. Morton’s Salt weigh 288 Ibs., so 
that amount is about the equiva- 
lent of a barrel of table salt. 

Your margin on six cases of 
Morton's Salt is $1.80 and the re- 
tailer’s $4.50.” 

In connection with the offer 
which the series of advertisements 
here referred to makes—to send 
apackage of the salt for ten cents 
if it cannot be obtained of the 
grocer—it is interesting to note 
that there have been a great num- 
ber of such requests received from 
territory where there is as yet 
little distribution of the product. 
But all such inquiries have been 
answered, as promised, with the 
shipment of the package, even 
though to some places the parcel- 
post cost was twenty-three cents. 
One of the aims of this cam- 
paign was to stir the trade to new 
interest in all the company’s lines. 
This the advertising has done and 
is doing. It is re-establishing an 
old prestige on a new basis. 


Enrollment in Advertising 
Courses Doubled 


Registration in the advertising divi- 
sion of New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Hesnes was 
closed last week with a total enrollment 
of 318 students in the seven advertising 
courses. This number includes some 
duplications, as about 150 of these men 
are specializing in advertising. The 
total enrollment is more than double 
that of last year. which was the first 
year of the advertising division. 


Advertised by Motion Pictures 


Jewel Stoves and Ranges made in 
Detroit, Mich., are being advertised in 
a number of cities through moving _pic- 
ture theaters. An 1800-foot film show- 
ing the various steps in the manufac- 
ture of the stoves is shown at these 
theatres after the regular programme of 
pictures. The picture is advertised in 
the local newspapers and the dealer 
handling the stoves uses special copy 
which hooks his store up with the mov- 
ing picture exhibit. 


Craig Goes With Cohn- 
Goodman Co. 


George Wilson Craig, recently of the 
American Multigraph Sales Company, is 
advertising and sales manager of the 
Cohn-Goodman Company, Cleveland, 
makers of “‘Stylecraft’? cloaks and suits. 
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Who’s Afraid P 


@ As to strong-minded advertisers losing 
faith in the purchasing power and the buying? 
willingness of the American people—that is not 
our experience. During the month of October 
this company arranged with five large advertisers 
not only for continuation of advertising during 
the coming year, but we were given an increased 
appropriation in each case—same to take effect 


at once. 


Besides which, a brand new client en- 


trusted an account of quite some size to our care. 


¢ Some of these advertisers manufacture what- 
might be called ‘luxuries’. 
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Advantages That Retailers’ Chains 


Gain in Financing—VIII 
~ By Charles W. Hurd and M. Zimmerman 


Members of the Editorial Staff of Printers’ Inx 


TARTING right at the very 

beginning, the leading retail- 
ers’ chains proceeded to standard- 
ize their methods of financing the 
stores and wring out of them 
whatever advantages there were 
to be secured over and above the 
main result. 

It was pointed out last week 
that the failures of chains or 
chain stores, when they occur, are 
generally due to too rapid expan- 
sion, and that the American To- 
bacco Company had been glad to 
turn over its small chain of stores 
to George J. Whelan and finance 
the latter after he had demon- 
strated the success of the United 
Cigar Stores. There had been no 
lack of capital and there was the 
same incentive then to establish 
the -stores that there was after- 
ward, but the methods were 
doubtless wrong and the store 
managers and men untrained. 


CHAIN DIFFICULTIES TO MANUFAC- 
TURER 


This was a manufacturer's 
chain, and the obstacles in the 
way of establishing a manufac- 
turer’s chain are many more than 
those encountered by the retailer, 
as we shall presently see. To- 
bacco interests afterwards, within 
a year or two, tried the same 
thing in the delicatessen field in 
New York City, possibly with the 
idea of working over eventually 
into the grocery field. The same 
mistake was made of depending 
upon capital alone and opening 
up or amalgamating several stores 
before the methods of running 
them had been perfected in one 
store and the managers trained 
to use them. The scheme slowed 
up within a few months of the 
outset. If it starts up again it 
will be with different methods. 
Experience constantly proves, as 
in these instances, that it is safer 
to start at the bottom than at 
the top. 


Chains like the United Drug 
Company and the American Drug- 
gists’ Syndicate are essentially as- 
sociations of going concerns to re- 
duce buying expenses and to man- 
ufacture. The demand was al- 
ready organized and it was a 
relatively simple matter to figure 
possible sales and accommodate 
expenditures to them. Capital 
was raised by the United Drug 
Company through the sale of 
stock to druggists; by the A. D, 
S. through the sale of stock to 
both druggists and physicians, 
The promoter of the A. D. S., 
now its secretary, is understood 
to hold a promoter’s interest in 
the organization. Both concerns 
are believed to be highly pros- 
perous, showing that the associa- 
tion principle, whether carried out 
in one way or the other. 


MANUFACTURERS HANG BACK 


No manufacturer, as John H. 
Hanan, president of the Hanan 
Shoe Company, once told Privt- 
ERS’ INK, starts a chain of retail 
stores primarily to make money; 
he does it to assure an outlet 
for his goods and keep his fac- 
tory going. When properly pro- 
tected, the manufacturer’s dollar 
earns more than the retailer’s dol- 
lar, and not until it is impossible 
for a manufacturer to get proper 
representation for his goods in 
important communities does he 
think of changing from ageficy 
to his own chain store. It gen- 
erally requires high courage to 
do it, because there is danger of 
losing existing agencies and hav- 
ing to extend the chain and in- 
vest more money than he is will- 
ing or ready to do. 

Oftentimes a manufacturer 
takes over an agency or repre 
sentative store because it 1s in 
a bad way and he has to do so to 
save the account. He trusts to 
being able to get his money back 
by better management. This 1s 
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beginning with the handicap of 
a weak link in your chain. The 
H. B. Claflin Company appears to 
have been weighted down with 
some stores of that kind. Most 
manufacturers with chains retain 
as many agencies as they can, 
regarding their own’ stores rather 
as necessary luxuries than as a 
desirable end in themselves. The 
Regal Shoe Company, for in- 
stance, has only forty-seven stores, 
but fifteen hundred agencies. 

The internal reasons for this 
disinclination of manufacturers to 
open or extend a chain of retail 
stores support the general rea- 
sons already mentioned. 

Developing from a retail de- 
mand already organized on to 
the manufacture of goods to sup- 
ply that demand is a logical and 
relatively safe process; and that 
is the way the retailer’s chain 
grows. 

The manufacturer, however, has 
to reverse this process and in- 
vest his capital in retail stores 
in advance of having the neces- 
sary experience to run them. His 
own experience is at the manu- 
facturing end. He has to get 
a chain-store expert for general 
manager, but these experts, when 
they are obtainable, come high, 
and in the several fields, grocery, 
drug, boots and shoes, for ex- 


ample, generally either run their’ 


own stores or are themselves in- 
siders in a big chain. 


TAKING EXECUTIVE INTO COMPANY 


The logical inducement is for 


the manufacturer to give such 
an executive a share in the busi- 
ness, and some manufacturers are 
said to have found this the sim- 
plest and most worth-while thing 
to do, making the man an officer 
of the company and assuring his 
full interest and absorption in the 
company. In the retailer's chain, 
as said, the executive is naturally 
the proprietor up to the stage 
of incorporation and graduation 
into “big business,” when the 
minor executives are grouped 
around him and bound to him by 
stockholding interests. 

The same principle is recognized 
by most chains in assuring the 
permanent connection and loyalty 


of the store managers; they are 
given an interest ‘in the success 
of their respective ventures, Some 
chains do not do it because, ap- 
parently, they do not have to do 
it. One chain in the confectionery 
line, for instance, that enjoys an 
enviable reputation for its excel- 
lent treatment of its employees 
and retains a large proportion of 
them, does not take either man- 
agers or employees into partner. 
ship. In this case the courteous 
attitude of the house undoubtedly 
has a lot to do with its success 
in holding the managers, who are 
well paid, though the fact that the 
chain is working on a very small 
margin of profit and is still feel- 
ing its way perhaps helps to ac- 
count for it. 

Another chain, in the grocery 
field, writes: 

“Regarding managers and other 
employees participating in profits, 
we would like very much to have 
them do thts, but we find that, 
after a store manager becomes a 
stockholder, he loses his efficiency, 
partially by feeling more secure 
in his position, and, secondly, in- 
stead of devoting his time ex- 
clusively to the business in his 
store, he has a tendency to wish 
to mix with the office end. We, 
therefore, allow our store man- 
agers a set salary, with a com 
mission over a certain amount of 
weekly business, and find the re- 
sults are better obtained.” 


GROWING IN SPITE OF SETBACKS 


This appears to be rather an 
exceptional instance, and it is un- 
deniable that the sentiment in fa- 
vor of some form of profit-shar- 
ing for the managers, and, to a 
less extent, of employees, - 1s 
growing, in spite of occasional 
setbacks, mistakes and abuses. — 

But with every inducement it 
is often impossible to get or de- 
velop and keep competent store 
managers. This is the reason 
given for the slow development 
of chains in most lines and in 
many sections, particularly in the 
Far West. F 

Besides the retailers’ chain and 
the manufacturers’ retail chain, 
there is a type of chain that 1s 
financed partly by the manufac- 
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rer or promoter and partly by 
the retailer, not in the way of 
credit, but by actual investment 
in the business, The Besse Sys- 
fem Stores, up in New England, 
pefore referred to, are of this 
tind, Arthur L. Besse, of Spring- 
eld, Mass., writes PrinTERS’ INK 
4s follows in regard to the Sys- 


o., W. ijesse associated himself 
with J. E. Foster under the name 
of Foster, Besse & Co., in Bridge- 
port, Conn., in 1877. In 1883 he 
formed a partnership with Mr. 
Bryant in Norwalk; in 1884, with 
Mr. Foster, in Hartford; in 1888, 
wih Mr. Carpenter, in Spring- 
feld, etc. All the stores were 
originally partnerships, but were 
later changed into corporations. 
Although all the stores are now 
incorporated, they still are, to 
all intents and purposes, partner- 
ships, as the stock ownership fol- 
lows practically the same lines as 
the partnership interests did. 


ALL DIRECTED BY L. W. BESSE 
“While the twenty different 


sores have no real relation to 


each other, they act in concert be- 
cause of the fact that the policy 
of each is directed by L. W. Besse. 
We have common headquarters 
for buying all important lines of 
merchandise, but the stores use 
their own discretion about the 
smaller and less important lines. 
So far we have had goods manu- 
factured specially for us, rather 
than actively engaged in mianu- 
facturing ourselves. 

“The success of these stores has 
been due almost entirely to the 
efforts of L. W. Besse. It is for 
just this reason that I regard the 
present organization of the Sys- 
tem as only temporary, as I ques- 
tion if it will be possible to find 
another man to take his place. 
We are, therefore, already work- 
ing on plans for a more systematic 
and more highly developed organ- 
ization, which will be more scien- 
tifically administered and will not 
be obliged to rest so entirely up- 
on the efforts of any one man. 
I am mentioning this because I 
did not want you to think that 
our success was due to our form 
of organization, for, as a matter 
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of fact, 1 regard it as only a tem- 
porary form and one likely to 
be unsuccessful in the great ma- 
jority of cases.” 

Probably there are a good many 
other chains we do not recognize, 
with an organization of this kind. 
of which the subsidiary companies 
of the Studebaker Corporation 
of America, in its earlier days, 
were an excellent example. 


STOCK CONTROL OF SUBSIDIARIES 


There were eight of these com- 
panies, located, as at present, at 
strategic points in the country, 
from coast to coast. The entire 
capital stock of. six of them and 
practically all of the other two 
is now owned by the corporation, 
but in the beginning the corpora- 
tion owned 51 per cent of the sub- 
sidiary companies and the local 
agents for the Studebaker wagons 
and harnesses raised 49 per cent. 
This control gave the Studebaker 
people a right to look over the 
books of a local company at any 
time and spur the local agent on 
to larger orders and sales if the 
organization of the parent com- 
pany thought he was falling short. 
The change from partial to full 
ownership was made about the 
time the corporation added an 
automobile and truck department. 
The wagon and automobile de- 
partments have separate local or- 
ganizations to-day. 

More light is thrown on the ele- 
ments entering into the organiza- 
tion of chain stores by President 
H. G. Eilers, of Eilers Music 
House, Portland, Ore.: 

“There were last year forty- 
one units in our chain of stores 
running under our own name, 
plus, of course, numerous other 
institutions handled through our 
wholesale and consignment de- 
partment. Owing to the difficulty 
of ‘securing properly qualified men 
as managers. and because business 
expanded more rapidly than we 
could develop an organization to 
take care of it, we have reduced 
our establishments to the follow- 
ing: 

EILERS’ “AUTONOMY HOUSES” 


“Converting into what'we term 
‘autonomy houses’ (institutions in- 


INK 


corporated locally with managers 
and other important men as active 
holders of common stock, the 
common stock being but a nom- 
inal. amount, and actual capital 
requirements being furnished by 
the house in the shape of pre- 
ferred stock carrying guaranteed 
quarterly dividends), these houses 
are located at Bellingham, Wash. ; 
Boise, Ida., and San Jose, Cal. 

“Operating as regular Eilers 
Music Houses, in charge of sal- 
aried managers, there are Port- 
land, Astoria, The Dalles, and Al- 
bany, Ore.; San Francisco, Qak- 
land, Sacramento, Stockton, 
Fresno, Eureka, Cal.; Spokane, 
Walla Walla, North Yakima, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, in 
Washington, and Lewiston, Idaho 
altogether twenty houses—less 
than half.” 


SPLITTING INTO SMALL SHARES 


The use of capital for the pur- 
pose of controlling subsidiaries, 
as well as partially financing them, 
has a less common and more in- 
teresting parallel in the recent fi- 
nancial operations of the Whelan 
companies, the United Cigar 
Stores Company, the Riker-Hege- 
man Corporation and the United 
Profit Sharing Corporation, 

On his trip to England last 
year George J. Whelan, founder 
of the United Cigar Stores sys- 
tem, was much struck by the fact 
that a great many English indus- 
trial and commercial shares were 
issued in denominations of one 
and two pounds. The object of 
this was chiefly to widen the mar- 
ket by giving new and small in- 
vestors a chance to buy, but it 
was also considered by some 
thoughtful promoters a very ex- 
cellent way of scattering the own- 
ership, lessening popular hostility 
to “big business,” and inducing 
patronage. There. was also a bet- 
ter chance of insuring the perma- 
nent participation of employees in 
the business, inasmuch as they 
would be permitted to buy out- 
right and own their shares at 
once, instead of having to save 
towards the purchase of one of 
large denomination. 

Mr. Whelan saw the advantages 
of the plan, and in consequence 
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the par value of the stock of 
United Cigar Stores, the Riker- 
Hegeman control and the United 
Profit Sharing Corporation is now 
fixed, respectively, at $10, $5 and 
$1 a share, instead of $100. It 
is intended to fix all of the Riker- 
Hegeman shares at $5 par. 

On the Pacific Coast, the Owl 
Drug Company has made it a 
point to scatter its stock broadly 
and have it owned in small lots, 
so that the communities into 
which it goes, except, of course, 
the competing retailers, regard it 
as in no sense a menace, or an 
embodiment of “big business,” as 
they doubtless do some other 
chains. 

There is probably a recognition 
of this principle, hardly less than 
on account of capital require- 
ments, in the practice of forming 
local subsidiary companies, as the 
United Cigar Stores Company, S. 
S. Kresge & Co., Studebaker 


Brothers & Co. and others have 
done. Sometimes legal considera- 
tions are involved, as when local 
companies are formed to limit 


liabilities to those companies or 
to meet state requirements. 

In the case of the United Cigar 
Stores Company, it has been a 
telpful thing, in meeting the at- 
tacks of retailers in each new 
community of the West or South, 
who point out the connection or 
former connection of the United 
Company with the Tobacco Trust, 
to be able to turn around and 
say in the local advertising: “The 
business in the South is conducted 
by a Southern subsidiary com- 
pany, officered by Southern busi- 
ness men in stores run by South- 
ern clerks,” etc. 


GIVING FINANCING ADVERTISING 
VALUE 


It is a valuable and politic thing 
to be able to do this when feeling 
runs high, as it does at times and 
in places against “trusts.” It is 
mentioned here, in connection 
with financing, to show how even 
financing and organization may 
be so handled as to embody de- 
fensive and even offensive promo- 
tional advertising value. The suc- 
cess of the U. C. S. stores in dif- 
ferent cities where there had been 


bitter opposition by retailers 
shows that the “trust” cry had 
little force against the chain’s 
cleverly presented argument of 
sectional and local interest and 
investment. 

In some of the larger chaj 
like the United Cigar Store, 
Company and the Childs Com- 
pany, it was found to be simpler 
and more satisfactory tv put the 
real estate function into a sepa- 
rate subsidiary company, which, 
in some Cases, makes money for 
the system instead of paying it 
out as rent. 


ADVANTAGE WITH CHAINS 


The advantage, then, of this 
general method of organization 
and financing of subsidiary com- 
panies is certainly with the chain 
as against the independent store, 
as were, also, the other advan- 
tages of dividing the stock into 
$10, $5 and $1 shares and dis- 
tributing them broadcast. This 
turns the investor from being a 
critic of size into a clamorer for 
size, if he has a prejudice in fa- 
vor of dividends. But the in- 
dependent retailer cannot chop up 
his business this way. 

The local dealer sometimes has 
another complaint. The president 
of a wholesale and retail dry- 
goods, etc., store up-State, writes 
Printers’ INK: 

“One unfair feature in regard 
to the chain store is that it does 
not pay any local tax. The laws 
of this State are such that a 
corporation pays its personal tax 
in the city or town where it is 
incorporated, or where its main 
office is located, and not where 
the personal property is located. 

“As an illustration, a corpora- 
tion may be incorporated in the 
City of Néw York, maintain an 
office there and carry $1,000 worth 
of merchandise, which represents 
only their sample line, and at the 
same time maintain a chain of 
50 stores, each carrying a stock 
of $10,000, scattered throughout 
the State. This would give them 
personal property to the value of 
$500,000, and yet it would all be 
asgessed at headquarters in this 
case, in the city of New York. 

“The merchants that are natives 
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of these 50 towns that the chain 
gores are located in must pay 
qificient tax to maintain the po- 
lice and fire departments who pro- 
tect the chain store, and yet said 
sore docs not pay anything for 
the maintenance of these two de- 
partments, other than its real 
estate tax. : 

‘This is a matter that has been 
troubling us for years.” 

Some localities adjust this by 
wating a fee for a merchant's 
jcense, but not all have seen fit 
to do so. 

Growth and expansion of store 
chains lead up to consolidation. 
There are, in fact, two contrary 
qrrents. A large percentage of 
all the chains in the 5c, 10c and 
gc and the cigar fields have been 
started by men who were em- 
ployees of the Woolworth or the 
United Cigar Store chains. Kresge 
ad McCrory were partners. On 
the other hand, Woolworth, the 
United Cigar Stores, Riker-Hege- 
man, the Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company and other chains 
have absorbed competing chains 


or chains with which they would 


have come into competition later. 

It is not plain, for reasons that 
will come up in another place; 
whether this consolidation will go 
on indefinitely; whether the edu- 
cation of chain-store employees in 
more efficient methods and their 
consequent stimulation to go out 
and start chains of their own, will 
be balanced by new advantages 
to the chains and superiorities of 
“big business’ management. 
Other elements enter in, without 
considering which it is impossible 
to form a sound opinion on the 
matter. 

But thus far the advantage is 
clearly with the chain: if the fi- 
nancing is well managed, the cap- 
ital may be made to serve addi- 
tional uses than those of buying 
rent, stock and ability, which are 
the only ones the individual re- 
tailer has open to him. 

In the next article the subject 
for discussion is the locating of 
the chain stores and the advan- 
tages or disadvantages sustained 
with respect to the independent 
retailer. 

(To be continued) 
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TERTAINING 
FICTION 


Goes to Press 10 Days Earlier 


On account of the larger editions of “Snappy Stories, 


, 


’ now well over 


200,000, we have found it necessary to change our closing date from 
the 2oth to the roth of the second preceding month: for instance, the 
January number (out December 10th) closes November 10th, etc. 

The constantly increasing sales for this magazine for the past twenty- 
four months indicate that, if you give a yearly order now, you will 
le buying close to 300,000 circulation at the present rate of $112.00 a 
page before the half of your contract is consummated. 


Buy on a Rising Market! 


Make a 


Dollar Go Double Distance! 


GUY W. WHITCOMB 


Western Representative 


815 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Putting Western Union 
on Its Feet 


(Continued from page 8) 
rate, but even turn it into a new 
source of revenue to itself. 

Up to this time there had been 
no advertising. The old regime 
had not believed in it. Everybody 
knew about the Western Union, 
they said, and used the telegraph 
as often as they had occasion to 
do so. 

HOW THE ADVERTISING BEGAN 

Mr. Vail, however, is a great 
believer in publicity. His annual 
reports to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company are 
famous among corporation docu- 
ments for explicit detail and dis- 
cussion of policy, and the com- 
pany’s advertising is equally. nota- 
ble. N. W. Ayer & Son had han- 
dled the advertising from the be- 
ginning and when the company 
obtained control of Western 
Union, Mr. McKinney sought Mr. 
Vail at once. Publicity was an 
important feature of Mr. Vail’s 
plan, but the time for a serious 
campaign did not arrive until the 
invention of the Night Letter. 

The plan for this was to run a 
page every other month for a year 
in a selected list of 33 standard 
publications, beginning with May, 
1910. This was done. Mr. Vail’s 
theory had been that the vast new 
market was a business market, 
but instead of making a costly 
frontal attack on conservative 
business customs, it was thought 
easier to storm the business man’s 
head through his heart. So the 
Night Letter went out to the 
world, after the first announce- 
ment or two, as a social letter. 
Here was an opportunity for the 
business man away from home to 
write his wife and children a real 
letter in place of the beggarly ten 


words and at the same price; for: 


the visiting school girl to let her 
people know she had arrived 
safely, with some of the details 
of the event; for the prompt 
acknowledgment of social com- 
munications, etc. The appeal, in 
fact, was as much to the woman 
as to the man and doubtless pro- 


voked not a little comment and 
discussion in the home circle, by 
all of which the business man was 
prepared to be told in good time 
what the Night Letter could do 
for his business. 


TAKING CHANCES ON DAY LETTER 


By this time the Day Letter had 
made its appearance, a 50-word 
message at the rate of one anda 
half times the Night Letter. And 
this involved a different “pro- 
ducing” problem. 

“The Night Letter,” says Mr. 
Vail in his report, “was intended 
to be an improvement and ad- 
vance upon the Night Telegram. 
In starting it the company took 
little risk beyond possible small 
increase of operating expenses. 
With the Day Letter the case was 
different. The revenue from er- 
cess words in regular telegrams 
over and above: the amount 
charged for the Day Letter is 
several. millions of dollars. All 
these millions of revenue would 
be lost if the Day Letter were 
used in place of long messages at 
regular tolls, whenever the charge 
for such messages exceeded the 
charge for Day Letters.” 

Mr. Vail had reflected long on 
the chances for and against the 
success of the second departure 
and had decided in favor of it. 
And, as before, he was right. 

“Experience,” he says, “has 
shown the revenue from the Day 
Letter to be a_ substantial one, 
while the revenue from other 
forms of telegraphic service is not 
materially affected thereby. That 
the Day Letter has created its 
own place in the business of the 
company, and that there was and 
is a place for the Day Letter in 
the transaction of the country’s 
business, is shown by the results.” 


ADVERTISING THE DAY LETTER 


The Day Letter service was in- 
augurated March 1, 1911. It was 
heralded by two advertisements, 
5 inches triple column, in all Eng- 
lish daily newspapers in cities in 
the United States having a popu- 
lation of 20,000 and more, some 
2500 papers, and followed by @ 
campaign of 18 insertions, twice 
a month in a selected list of 1100 





Monthly Sailings to 
Million Ports 





A Commercial Opportunity for You! 


The Gentlewoman 


Carries business safely and surely into TWO MILLION prosperous rural “ports” 
every month where anxious eyes await her arrival. 
HAS SHE YOUR CARGO ON BOARD, MR. ADVERTISER? 
Don’t procrastinate. The dates are regular and her sailings are sure. The 
10th of each month,—her ports of call are the small out of the way spots in the 
NORTH—SOUTH—EAST—AND—WEST 


She does not travel in a confined area or belt, but sails the whole wide 
country,—and that affords what you are seeking. “Trade Expansion’”—the various 
clime’s tastes and necessities are hereby reached,—then supplied. The demand 
you know of,—but bear in mind their rcmote locations that isolate them from the 
scramble and competition that makes urban merchandising such a terrible struggle 
—that location is your “El Dorado.” 

These two million homes have possibly twenty million needs,—demands, 
tequirements. 

They are far away from shop windows,—dailies, billboards, and street cars, 
but they do read 


The Gentlewoman 


ech month and the ads that appear in her columns. 

The Commercial tide and wind in our favor now more than ever. 

ALL ABOARD—THE 10TH OF EACH MONTH. 
SUCCESSFUL SAILING SINCE 1871. 

Note:-—If you enjoy good stories;——read THE GENTLEWOMAN and realize why 
itis accorded a warm welcome each month in TWO MILLION HOMES. 
RENNEDY-HUTTON COMPANY, Advertising Managers, 7084-6 Metropolitan 

Life Building, New York City, and 1004-5 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
W. J. THOMPSON COMPANY, Inc., Publishers, 627 to 649 West 48rd St., 

New York City, N. ¥. 


Over 2,000,000 copies printed and mailed to Subscribers Monthly. 
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papers in cities of 10,000 and more 
population. The size was 5 inches 
double column. 

These advertisements covered 
the services and talked business 
almost exclusively. The line of 
attack is shown by these extracts 
from a few of the ads that ran 
through 1911 ‘and 1912: 

“Wide-awake Captains, Lieu- 
tenants and Privates on the firing 
line of affairs know Western 
Union Day Letters and Night 
Letters as quick, economical busi- 
ness ammunition.” 

“Tf you depend upon the mail to 
do that important -busimess you 
may regret the time it takes. Suc- 
cessful men everywhere are using 
Western Union Day Letters an 
Night Letters to clip days off the 
fastest mail service.” 

“The business you can get to- 
day by wire may be gone ‘by the 
time that letter gets there to-mor- 
row. Day Letters should be on 
your selling force.” 

“Western Union Day Letters 
and Night Letters are the most 
economical method of doing busi- 
ness over great distances. Fifty 
words are telegraphic rapidity and 
preferential attention of the re- 
ceiver assured.” 

“American business can no lon- 
ger afford to enjoy the expensive 
economy of the postage stamp.” 

“Telegraph —don’t write and 
wait!” 


SENDING OUT TELEGRAPH SALESMEN 


In this way, the company, hav- 
ing found a new market for itself, 
endeavored to point out the new 
markets open to business men in 
general if they would use the 
telegraph letter where it would 
not pay to send salesmen or send 
them so often. A New York 
house only recently sent $50 worth 
of Day Letters to points in Penn- 
. sylvania and got more than $700 
worth of business within a few 
days. It would have cost nearly 
$700 to have sent salesmen 
after it. 

Telegrams, furthermore, are im- 
pressive, they said; people always 
open telegrams. And the first ex- 
pense is an economy in the end. 

As a result of the introduction 
of these two new services, their use 


.phasized 


and the advertising, tlicy are pro- 
ducing 20,000,000 messages a year 
and showing an annual gain. As 
Mr. Vail pointed out, this is vir- 
tually all new revenue, without 
new expenditure, except for ad- 
vertising, which at the same time 
exerts no small influence on the 
old service as well. 

“After this, turning his atten- 
tion to other things, he saw that 
the Western Union was at a dis- 
advantage without close cable con- 
nection and that it ought not to 
be left swinging alone in the air, 
as it were,” said Mr. Carlton, 

“There had long been reciprocity 
between the two systems but no 
direct physical contact. Mr. Vail 
arranged for ‘the latter, and the 
results have proved lheneticial to 
both systems. There followed in 
due time Night and Week-end 
Cable-letters, originating out of 
the same need for swelling the 
volyme of business and equalizing 
the load. This, too, has resulted 
satisfactorily. The present cable 


letter rate for 12 words is % 
cents, and for week-end letters of 


25 words, $1.15.” 

The first cable announcement 
went out to 2,500 papers, includ- 
ing 45 foreign-language papers in 
the United States, in September, 
1911. It offered 20 words across 
the Atlantic for $1.50, and at the 
week-end 30 words for the same 
price. 

REDUCED CABLE PRESS RATES 


“Mr. Vail also reduced the cable 
press rate during certain times of 
the day vand night for the same 
reasons,” said Mr. Carlton, “and 
again his judgment was vindi- 
cated—the falling off in the nor- 

mal business of the high peak 
hours was inappreciable, while 
there began at once a steady de- 
velopment of new business.” 

The 1912 advertising program 

was the same as for the previous 
year as to space and mediums 
All of the several services were © 
incorporated into the ads, or em- 
in turn. Just before 
Christmas the world was fe 
minded it could telegraph its 
greetings in the form of Day or 
Night Letters. 

In March, 1913, the advertising 
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vear started with an announce- 
ment of a reduction in the rate 
jor transferring money by tele- 
graph. A year later this service 
was named a “Moneygram” and 
so advertised, 

The advertising plan for 1913 
and 1914 continues as before with 
reference to space and mediums. 
Various suggestive changes were 
made in the copy. All through 
1913 the ads reproduced the head- 
ing of the telegraph form and ran 
the text in script. The first four 
ads were in ordinary handwriting 
and then the sensible change was 
made to the distinctive “fist” of 
the telegrapher. 

There are three ways of getting 
atelegraph message started: call 
at an office, ring or telephone for 
a messenger; or dictate it over 
the telephone. This suggested the 
development of closer relations 
between the telegraph and tele- 
phone than had existed. At first 
it seemed possible to have the pub- 
lic ask simply for “telegram” over 
the telephone and get “Western 
Union,” but certain obvious ob- 
jetions arising, the plan was 
changed, and in August, 1913. the 
ads read : 

“When you lift the receiver of 
a Bell telephone and call ‘West- 
em Union’ you are in communi- 
cation with all the world.” 

From the first of the year con- 
siderable attention has been de- 
voted to the borders. 


PUTTING COURAGE IN BUSINESS 


Just now, when a section of the 
business world is inclined to hesi- 
tate, Western Union is coming out 
twice a month all over the coun- 
try with clarion calls for courage: 

“Bigger Business is attracted to 
those who seize opportunity vig- 
orously,” is asample of its method 
of approach to the proposition to 
go after husiness with telegraph 
salesmen. 

The manner in which Western 
Union has continued to seize op- 
portunity itself and justify Mr. 
Vail’s business-building methods is 
perhaps best illustrated by the 
fnancial report of the company 
lor the nine months ending Sep- 
tember 30 last, September being 
partially estimated, which shows 
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Handsomely finished 
Solid Oak Cabinet, 
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neither sag nor split under weight 
of contents. 

Freight paid in Eastern and Cen- 
tral States. 
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AXigns with letter and other files 
for almost every purpose. 
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total revenues of $1,494,482 in ex- 
cess of the same period last year 
and net income amounting to 
$3,884,462, an increase of $1,652,- 
402. 

“We are now working on a plan 
to simplify collection and deliv- 
ery,” said Mr. Carlton. “The pres- 
ent method of ringing a bell and 
summoning a boy is cumbersome 
and antiquated in this age. The 
improvement will be in the nature 
of some such scheme as having 
the business house drop its mes- 
sage, written on its own letter- 
head, into a Western Union box, 
from which collections may be 
made at known intervals. The 
message would then be tel- 
egraphed to the receiving point, 
where it would be reduced to 
writing and posted for the earli- 
est delivery. The plan would, of 
course, be practical only between 
far-distant points, where it would 
outfoot the mail. It would be of 
no use between New York and 
Boston. But for the longer dis- 
tances it has great possibilities. 
And it only waits upon the inven- 
tion of the right kind of a collec- 
tion system, which we are work- 
ing upon. 


PLANNED DEVELOPMENT YEARS 
AHEAD 


“T mention it now because this 
also was foreseen by Mr. Vail, 
and suggested in one of his annual 
reports. In fact, he laid out the 
development of the business for 
years ahead, and it will keep us 
all busy realizing his plans. 

“His way of working out these 
problems was generally from a 
more or less abstract or detached 
point of view. He liked to keep 
out of the rut of detail and study 
the system in a big way. He 
would put himself in the place of 
the merchant or manufacturer and 
consider what more he could ask 
of the system, or he would follow 
its historical growth and figure 
what the next logical step should 
be. When a striking need dis- 
closed itself, the way to satisfy 
it was not long forthcoming. 

“Our advertising policy really 
comes out of these conceptions of 
Mr. Vail’s. Necessarily, we would 
have to talk in print about the 


Service, but the developm 

the Night Letter, Day ter a 
other features has given us some- 
thing concrete to talk about— 
something to get people to think 
of the telegraph and how to use 
it—how to use because there is a 
great deal of latent business that 
will be secured as soon as the 
economy of expedition in con- 
nection with it is realized.” 

Mr. Carlton thus ended as he 
began with the transfer of all 
credit to his predecessor. 

“T used to see Printers’ Inx 
in its earliest days.” he remarked. 
“In fact, George P. Rowell is part 
of my earliest memories. He was 
a friend of my father's family 
and used to call frequently. I re- 
member him as a charming man 
kindly and whimsical.” 

There is a very good reason 
why President Carlton should be 
interested in advertising. His 
father was William J. Carlton, 
who years ago had an agency of 
his own in New York and sold 
out to J. Walter Thompson, then 
his clerk. All of the Western 
Union advertising problems are 
worked out around President 
Carlton’s desk. 


’ 


Tailored Overcoats for Women 
The Royal Tailors, Chicago, are ad- 


vertising a tailored-to-order overcoat 
service for women through local dealer 
agents. Full-page copy is used under 
the heading a Raiber Victory for Equal 
Rights—Now Both Sexes May Have 
That Royal Tailored Look.” 


F. X. Barr in Charge at Chi- 
cago for “Housewife” 


Frances X. Barr, formerly New Eng- 
land manager for McCall’s Magazine, 
has become Western advertising man- 
ager of the Housewife with offices in 
the Tribune Building, Chicago. 


H. B. Abbott Represents 
“McCall’s” in Boston 


H. B. Abbott is now New England 
advertising manager of McCall’s Maga- 
zine and McCall’s Book of Fashions 
with office at 201 Devonshire Street, 
Boston. 


C. H. Eldredge, recently of Chicago, 
is now manager of the St. Louis offices 
of the Capper publications. gE. 2 
Bartlett, formerly in charge of the ad- 
vertising in this territory, will return 
to the Topeka headquarters. 
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Use 


Newspapers 


Never before has Newspaper Classified 
Advertising produced such wonderful 
returns. The reasons are obvious. 


Newspapers are putting out copies far 
in excess of regular circulations, owing 
to the public interest in the war news. 


Consequently, “Classified” is produ- 
cing inquiries at /ower cost than ever. 


You can’t afford to do without News- 
paper Classified. At least try it. 


If you are not sure whether your busi- 
ness can be increased by its use, we 
suggest that you write us fully,—we 
will then tell you whether this form 
of advertising will be suitable. 


Advertising Agencies should ask 
for our co-operation plan and new 
commission proposition. ‘Adver- 
tisers should have a copy of our 
Bulletin No. 133 containing best lists. 


Arkenberg Special Agency 
Publishers’ Representatives 
Classified Advertising Exclusively 
Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 
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The ‘‘Made For more than a 
in the U.S. Warter of a cen- 


tury PRINTERS’ 
A.”’ Slogan [xx has upheld 


the advantages of goods of known 
origin and known value. So it is 
only natural that we should look 
with a certain degree of favor 
upon the proposals 
to adopt “Made in 
the. 43. S, A.” as 
a national slogan, 
and thus identify 
American goods in 
the markets of the 
world, Undoubted- 
ly a large fraction 
of our own people 


INK 


which the mark is associated 
Indeed, the importance of that 
condition is intensified in the case 
of the national brand. because jt 
is applied to such a wide range 
of products, and because so many 
different people are at y 

; The 
manufacturer of high-grade shoes 
has the right to stamp them 
“Made in the U. S. A.” and ex. 
actly the same privilege is ex. 
tended to the maker of shoes 
with pasteboard soles. The same 
mark may be affixed to perfectly 
satisfactory cement, and to utterly 
worthless silverware. ‘ 

Germany has made a great suc- 
cess of a similar movement, it js 
true, but the German laws give 
to manufacturers opportunities 
which American manufacturers do 
not have to combine for their 
common interests. German manu- 
facturers have been able to ac- 
complish by organization and by 
agreement what American manu- 
facturers must do largely as in- 
dividuals. The success of the 
“Made in the U. S. A.” move- 
ment will depend upon nothing 
so much as the good faith of the 
individual manufacturers who en- 
ter into it. 

If the slogan is to mean any- 
thing worth while, it must, par- 
ticularly at the start, be associated 
with quality products. In_ this 

connection it is re- 
assuring to note 
the high character 
of the concerns 
which have ex- 
pressed themselves 
favorably toward 
the campaign inau- 
gurated by Col- 
fiers Weekly, 


may be taught that imported goods which is. taking an advanced posi- 


do not necessarily derive any unique 
virtue from that circumstance, 
and American products may by 
degrees obtain a certain standing 
in foreign markets through what 
might become in effect a national 
trade-mark, 

But a national trade-mark is 
subject to precisely the same con- 
ditions which determine the stand- 
ing of a private trade-mark, the 
first and most important of which 
is the quality of the goods with 


tion in urging the marking of 
American goods. The Dry Goods 
Economist is going so far as to 
urge manufacturers to adopt the 
design produced herewith, and says 
editorially: “We hope that all 
manufacturers of reliable goods 
in this country will place on 
their products a device more of 
less similar to the one sug- 
gested. To all such manufac- 
turers the Economist offers the 
use of this design freely and with- 
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wt restriction.” If a large enough 
umber of the right sort of man- 
facturers can be induced to fall 
in ine, the success of the move- 
nent will probably be in propor- 
‘ion, But no effort should be 
gared to see that they are the 
right sort of manufacturers. 


Sooner or later, 
%oin every co 
Grasp of One S writer’s " waek 
Audience ence, comes the 
moment when he seems to “go 
dale” all of a sudden. It is not 
necessary to describe the condi- 
tio, for most of our readers will 
recognize it without further de- 
ils. Sometimes it is caused by 
werwork, and then the remedy is 
,yacation; but more often, we 
think, it is caused by the endless 
repetition of the perfectly elemen- 
try and perfectly obvious facts 
about the product—a repetition to 
yhich the copy man’s mind ceases 
to supply the stimulus of interest. 
Subconsciously the writer feels 
that he has told the same story 
ooften that everybody is familiar 
with it—his facts he thinks are 
quite as obvious to the world as 
they are to him—and, like every 
public writer or speaker, he loses 
his grasp of his audience, and 
misses the stimulus which a sym- 
pathetic audience gives. 
Every actor will tell you that 
his best work is done when the 
aidience is sympathetic; when he 
an feel that he is “carrying them 
wth him.” Much the same is 
tue of the copy writer, though 
the latter cannot see his audience 
ad cannot feel the instant re- 
gonse of interest and sympathy. 
He has got to visualize his audi- 
ence in his mind’s eye, and when 
he feels that his audience is no 
longer interested, then he “goes 
tale.” Nine times out of ten it 
isnot poverty of invention or of 
ideas which is chargeable with the 
disaster. Often all that is needed 
to start the flow of ideas again, is 
afresh grasp of the audience and 
a little better understanding of 
ts range of general knowledge. 
The copy man needs to con- 
vce himself that everybody is 
not perfectly familiar with those 
tlmentary facts which are so 


Losing the 


trite and stale to him.’ He needs 
a little demonstration of how in- 
teresting to a great many people 
his old story really is. He needs 
to appreciate how comparatively 
little general knowledge is pos- 
sessed by the average person who 
reads his copy. He must be satis- 
fied once more that he is really 
imparting information; not sim- 
ply grinding over a familiar tune. 

It is not so hard to convince 
one’s self on those points, because 
they are quite in harmony with 
the facts. The general knowledge 
of the average individual is quite 
astonishingly limited, and it is far 


easier to shoot over the heads of 


an audience than it is to be too 
elementary. The following ex- 
tract from an address by Harry 
J. Haskell, of the Kansas City 
Star, before the National Journal- 
ism Conference at Lawrence, 
Kansas, is interesting as showing 
how the most commonplace bits 
of information are extremely: in- 
teresting to many people. Speak- 
ing of the difficulty the Star was 
under in trying to. make its edi- 
torial matter perfectly clear to 
all readers, Mr. Haskell said: 

“We conduct an Answers de- 
partment, and some of the letters 
that come for that column are 
very illuminating. The other day, 
we got a letter from a woman. 
She wrote a very nice letter and 
said she was a busy housekeeper 
and had a great deal to do, but 
she wanted to keep up with the 
times, and would we please tell 
her what Congress was? She had 
frequently heard it mentioned, but 
she did not have a very definite 
idea. 

“You may think that represents 
a very extreme case; but when 
the reciprocity treaty was up be- 
fore Congress, we had pretty 
nearly the same line of inquiries 
from a number of Board of Trade 
men in Kansas City, with in- 
comeg of three and four to twenty 
thousand dollars a year; and they 
had the vaguest possible idea as 
to what was the course of the 
reciprocity negotiations and what 
was the procedure of Congress 
and whether the President might 
not declare the reciprocity nego- 
tiations in effect without even 
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consulting Congress, and so forth. 

“And so, right along, we run 
up against that complete indif- 
ference of people to matters that 
we assume people are thoroughly 
acquainted with; and so we take 
a fresh hitch in our trousers and 
start in again to try to repeat and 
simplify still more.” 

That is precisely the sort of 
audience most advertising men 
are addressing, and it is an audi- 
ence which can stand an almost 
infinite amount of repetition and 
simplification. The advertising 
man who is “stale” should re- 
member that he is telling his story 
to a great many people who never 
heard it before, and to many 
others who never understood it 
until now. His “staleness” will 
vanish before the appreciation 
that he really has a new and in- 
teresting message to deliver. 

The Reflex “Advertising,” 

of Good said O. C. Harn, 


advertising man- 
Advertising ager of the Na- 


tional Lead Company, before the 
Sphinx Club, “should be the busi- 
ness concern’s voluntary expres- 
sion of its own individuality.” 
Mr. Harn was discussing the sub- 
ject of “Advertising up”—adver- 
tising which becomes a_ social 
service—and his conclusion was 
to the effect that the concern 
which was living upward, and 
which offered a service which 
was a real public benefit, could 
“advertise up” by simply express- 
ing its true character. Advertis- 
ing is not character, he declared. 
The character must actually ex- 
ist back of the advertising if the 
latter is to be in any true sense 
a benefit to society. 

It seems to us, however, that 
there is one phase of the question 
which should receive emphasis, 
and that has to do with the power 
of advertising to raise the char- 
acter of the concern which does 
it. To a certain extent it is pos- 
sible to express in the advertis- 
ing the character the concern 
would like to possess—its poten- 
tial character, in a word. We 
have in mind a concern which 
started to market a group of 
household utensils by house-to- 


house canvassing. Its distribution 
was very incomplete, its sales 
spasmodic, selling costs high and 
profits fluctuating. An advertis- 
ing campaign was undertaken 
which instead of expressing 
merely the actual characteristics 
of the business, took a more ad- 
vanced position, and expressed 
the business as its owners hoped 
to see it. The organization lived 
up to the: advertising, and a 
meritorious product is now firmly 
intrenched in the market, to the 
benefit of the concern which 
makes it and of the public which 
can get it easier and more 
cheaply. 

Advertising may become a s0- 
cial service not only through its 
influence upon the public, but 
through its reflex influence upon 
the concern which undertakes it. 
Quite frequently “advertising up” 
means the taking of a position a 
little in advance of that which 
has actually becn attained. Just 
as it is in the nature of most men 
to be “as good as their word,” so 
is it with most organizations. 
Noblesse oblige. 


An Apprecia- An. advertis- 


. ing man—C. I. 
tion of Sales Henrikson, ad- 


manship vertising man- 
ager of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company —has written an 
appreciation of the salesman, 
which is printed in the American 
Magazine for November. It is an 
epigrammatic setting forth of the 
salesman’s qualities, in a form 
which should appeal strongly to 
the public, with the title, “Under 
the Salesman’s Crust.” “When 
you turn a salesman down,” it con- 
cludes, “don’t forget he is a man, 
and that you are nothing if you 
are not his brother.” 

Such articles for public con- 
sumption can hardly fail to have 
some good effect upon the general 
attitude toward sales organizations, 
and may do much to increase 
the good will of business men as 
a class. Perhaps somebody will 
do a similar service for the ad- 
vertising man. There are oppor- 
tunities to give the public a bet- 
ter conception of what advertisers 
are trying to accomplish. 
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~ Link the Americas 


\ Thru the Commercial Cruise 
“9 Around South America 


4 
5 
) Organized by the Travel Depart- 
aA ment of the Fidelity Trust Co., of 
¢ *Y Baltimore, for Bankers, Manufac- 
Z/ _) turers, Exporters and Importers 
a To West Indies, to every im- 
=| portant port on East and West 
Coasts to South America and 
thru the Panama Canal 


Personal contact—a close study 
: ee of trade conditions, is the only 
key to South American trade, A commercial cruise is the answer. 
The twin screw S.S. FINLAND, an American built vessel of 22,000 
tons displacement, sailing under the American flag, has been chartered 
from the International Mercantile Marine Co. 


ITINERARY: Leave New York January 27th; Baltimore January 
29th, via West Indies, making complete circuit of South America; fifty- 
two cruising days; fifty-four days in ports, the length of time in each port 
being regulated by importance of market. 

COST: The cost of the trip is small for the splendid accommodations 
afforded. $800 and upwards for 106 days—$7.54 minimum per day. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: Financial and trade experts will accom- 
pany the cruise, also interpreters and stenographers. Business men who 
book for this cruise, will be put in direct touch with business interests 
in their respective lines at all cities visited, as well as adjacent ter- 
ritory. The generous co-operation of the 
diplomatic and consular offices of the 
United States has been assured by the 
Department of State, and previous pub- 
licity of the enterprise will also be given 
through the ale newspapers of the 
important commercial cities of Latin 
America. Special provision has been 
made for the exhibition and’ demonstra- 
tion of goods. 

To appreciate the full significance of 
the opportunities afforded by this Com- 
mercial Cruise, write at once for details 
and make your plans now. 


NEW YORK, 


Tourist parties invited —ample 
accommodations for ladies 


Address: Travel Department 
The Fidelity Trust Co. 
212 N. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 


or your steamship agent 


ee, 





House-Organs to the Sales Force 


and Employees 
By C. R. Lippmann 


ODERN business manage- rious members of the staff and 
ment has come to the con- sales conferences or conventions 
clusion that the good will and the have been found vcry valuable. 
stimulation of a firm’s sales force The house-organ is frequently used 
and other employees, the creation as a “convention on paper,” also 
of esprit de corps,and harmony as a stimulator or pace-maker jin 
within the business family are fac- ~ sales contests. For the latter pur- 
tors that must be efficiently fos- pose the names and performances 
tered. The house-organ has been of the leaders are printed in every 
found a powerful, effective “dy- issue. The others are urged to 
namo” for charging the organi- go and do likewise. Sometimes, 
zation with this spirit all along the during special campaigns, _ the 
line. The “power house’ where house-organ is issued with greater 
this force is generated is generally frequency and devoted exclusively 
the desk of the sales manager or to the purpose in hand. A not- 
of the advertising manager. able example was the “Forward 
According to the organization March” campaign of the Sherwin- 
of the firms utilizing this idea we Williams Company, reported ina 
find ,house-organs for traveling previous issue. 
salesmen ; house-organs for agents, In some of these contests, team 
solicitors, etc.; house-organs for work is stimulated by grouping 
retail salesmen; house-organs for the sales force into two or more 
other employees. teams, generally according to ter- 
The value of a house-organ for ritory, under the leadership of the 
traveling men is best demonstrated divisional sales managers. Prizes 
by the fact that this method of are given for individual effort, and 
sales intensification is used by in addition the winning team gets 
some of the. most progressive a money premium divided between 
business men. One of them told the members of the team, or a 
the writer that he felt justified in handsome trophy displayed as a 
footing this expense for an edi- permanent stimulant at the sales 
tion of only one hundred and fifty manager’s desk. A notable ex- 
copies a week. ample is “The Hundred Point 
According to the amount of edi- Club Dispatch,” a four-page news- 
torial energy and ability responsi- paper, issued by the National 
ble for these house-organs, their Cash Register Company for its 
contents vary from palatable lit- star salesmen. The “subscription 
erary and philosophic gems to price” is “twelve hundred points 
humdrum publications read simply yearly.” 
as a matter of duty. The house-organ of the Royal 
The purpose of these house-or- Typewriter Company does not 
gans, as evidenced by their edi- mince words in showing up within 
torial treatment, is threefold: to its pages the weak points of com- 
enthuse, inform and inspire the peting machines. Others devote 
salesman about the goods; to en- considerable space to a discussion 
thuse and inspire the salesman of objections raised by prospects, 
about the advertising; to increase so that a volume of thcse house- 
the bodily and mental efficiency of organs forms a_ valuable sales 
the salesman by “man-building” manual. 
matter; to create a ‘business One of the most original house- 
family” feeling by printing per- organs, truly Franklinesque i 
sonal items about the sales force wisdom and epigrammatic style, is 
and other employees of the house. ‘Tips,’, published by the National 
In making the sales department Candy Company. This publication 
efficient, sales contests by the va- confines itself strictly to stimula- 
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ting the minds of its salesmen. 
For example, the back cover of 
one issue contains these epigrams : 
‘Idle moments are the working 
hours of the devil.” “Every min- 
tte waste! takes two to make up 
for it.” a 

Firms who have an advertising 
department for consumer and 
trade campaigns find the house- 
organ a highly valuable help in 
dovetailing their work with that 
of the sales department. Here the 
perseverance of the house-organ 
will often “sell the advertising” to 
the sales force, where occasional 
pamphlets, lectures, letters and 
addresses fail. Sorne firms show 
handsome illustrations of all the 
advertising material they furnish, 
and make their house-organ in 
pat an advertising publication 
which explains the functions and 
vatious phases of advertising in 
general, and the advertising of 
the house in particular. Other 
firms devote three or four issues 
ayear of their dealer house-organ 
to the same purpose. 

House-organs published for 
agents are principally devoted to 
“Correspondence. Courses in Sales- 
manship” as applied to the par- 
tiular product of the house, to 
inspirational matter, testimonials, 
ete. 

One of the most effective of 
these is the “Spirella Monthly,” 
sent to thousands and thousands 
of corsetieres. It instructs them 
in styles, in anatomy, in general 
business practice, and gives a list 
of business books offered as pre- 
miums, etc. 

Another notable example of this 
kind is furnished by the Curtis 
Publishing Company. Their bat- 
tery of house-organs consists of 
“Vim,” “Our Boys” and “Our 
Teams.” ‘These are principally di- 
rected to the army of young peo- 
ple selling the Country Gentlemen, 
Saturday Evening Post and 
Ladies’ Home Journal. They con- 
fan stimulating experiences, 
showing how young hustlers of 
tender age are building up a local 
business, and a nice income from 
the sales of the Curtis publica- 
tions. The various editions con- 
fan tempting pages of premiums 
offered by the company, such as 

















CALL US UP 


on the long distance 
‘phone if some impor- 
tant Engraving prob- 
lem is bothering you. 
Our twenty-five years’ 
experience in solving 
similar problems for a 
clientele extending 
from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and cover- 
ing every form of ad- 
vertising activity, en- 
ables us to aid prompt- 
ly and intelligently. 


SOME of the largest 
Advertisers and Agen- 
‘cies have learned by 
experience that our 
Quality-Service gives 
them the results of de- 
sired style, grade and 
finish most economi- 
cally. In fact, where 
they are not bound by 
estimates they place 
the work with us to be 
billed on our “cost 
sheet” records. 


Established 1889 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


Designers and Engravers 
in ONE or MORE COLORS 
Sixth and Chestnut Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 
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toys, baseball suits, tool-chests and 
other prizes. It is of interest to 
note that on this foundation is 
largely built up the huge circula- 
tion of these publications. 

During the sales convention of 
some large firms a daily house- 
organ is issued. This is consid- 
ered an excellent investment be- 
cause it crystallizes in the minds 
of the salesmen the various talks, 
papers and discussions. Thus 
their effect is made more perma- 
nent—hardly possible when the 
mind is crowded with an overdose 
of information in the short span 
of a house convention. It entails 
a great deal of labor, but is worth 
the cost. The writer remembers 
one case where the advertising 
manager during a convention. put 
in eighteen hours work a day. 

A house-organ to the traveling 
sales force or agent offers a par- 
ticularly handy method of “call- 
ing down” a salesman, without 
arousing resentment on the part 
of the latter. This is done by 
writing an article around the par- 
ticular case without mentioning 
names. 

In the case of consolidations of 
former competitors, a house-organ 
is the best means of substituting 
for the previous competitive spirit 
the spirit of keen and friendly 
rivalry within the newly formed 
business family. One of the most 
notable instances of this kind is 
furnished by the merger of four 
companies into the United States 
Tire Company. The particular 
“melting pot” that harmonized the 
constituent forces in the sales 
field was a monthly publication 
called “U. S. for Us”. It showed 
pictures of the various members 
of the sales force, pictures of their 
customers, numerous write-ups of 
their performances, and did he- 
roic work in wielding the organi- 
zation into an efficient unit in a 
short time. 

Another notable instance is the 
consolidation of various com- 
panies into the M. Rumley Com- 
pany. In their own words, their 
house-organ. “Power, Seed and 
Soil” has been “no little factor in 
molding the employees of these 
three concerns into one loyal or- 
ganization.” 


INK 


Many of the leading depart. 
ment stores publish’, house-organ 
running from 12 to 24 pages, The 
contents are largely devoted to 
general instructions on salesman- 
ship and deportment; to maintain- 
ing an esprit de corps, and an 
appreciation of the policy of the 
house, not only in dealing with 
the public, but also in the treat- 
ment of employees. Welfare 
work, recreation work (social and 
athletic) as featured in almost 
every issue. Personal items con- 
tributed by the correspondents in 
various departments are profusely 
represented. The valuable psy- 
chology of the personal column 
is evident. No matter how in- 
different we may be to the other 
contents of any publication, we 
have a warm spot in our heart 
for it, if it deems us important 
enough to print our name either 
in a commendatory manner or in 
teporting something that we did 
or said. 

Some of these house-organs 
foster a spirit of sales rivalry 
by‘ listing in each issue the sales- 


people who have the best records 
in the various departments. Splen- 
did specimens of this type of 


house-organ are furnished by 
“Store Chat,” of Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia; “Store 
Topics” of the Jordan Marsh Co., 
Boston; “United Shield,” of the 
United Cigar Stores Company. 
Even stores with a small num- 
ber of employees are not de- 
terred from issuing house-organs. 
A notable instance is the little 
typographical and editorial gem 
‘Why,” published by a haberdasher 
with four or five stores on the 
Pacific Coast. This is addressed 
principally to his own salespeople, 
but it is also circulated among 
customers. > 
The perfection of duplicating 
devices has brought into the field 
home-made house-organs with 
editions of only a few dozen at 
very little expense. The typo- 
graphical effect possible _ with 
these “imitation typewritten” pub- 
lications is quite remarkable. 
Some of them are bound in at- 
tractive stock, which adds greatly 
to the impressiveness of the pub- 
lication, Right here is a psy 
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dological consideration that 
gould not be overlooked, The 
maxim, “What is worth doing is 
yorth doing well,” holds true in 
eery field. If the house-organ 
io the employees is treated in 
, cheap or thoughtless manner 
ican hardly be blamed for pro- 
ducing a similar spirit among its 
readers. 

House-organs to the sales force 
we of course, not intended to 
rplace the intimate personal let- 
‘rs frequently exchanged be- 
tween the sales manager and his 
mn on the road. But the bound- 
ay line between these two meth- 
‘ods of communication is clearly 
defined. If a sales manager can 
mburden the task of preparing 
his matter upon the shoulders of 
smeone else he is only too glad 
to be released, and confines his 
own efforts to personal letters 
about specific cases of a more or 
less confidential nature and which 
‘ae of no great general interest. 

It is no easy matter to obtain 
the proper material for a well- 
conceived house-organ to the sales 
fore. Of course, everyone in- 


terested is invited to contribute. 
But the inclination to furnish ma- 
terial is often smothered by the 
difficulty of “putting it on pa- 
per.” Therefore it pays to entrust 
the preparation of such a house- 
organ to some member of the 
staff competent to handle it in 
a journalistic manner. The easiest 
opening wedge to insure contri- 
butions is to invite “personal 
items”—and, what is more impor- 
tant, to print them when they 
are sent in. Nothing will put a 
greater damper on the spirit of 
co-operation than  blue-penciling 
of contributions sent in by mem- 
bers of the force, who thus be- 
come infected with a feeling of 
“what’s the use?” 

The safest rule for producing a 
really worth-while house-organ to 
salespeople and employees is to 
edit it with the same care as 
though it were intended for sub- 
scribers or customers. In other 
words, the publication should be 
made so interesting that its re- 
cipients read it with enjoyment, 
rather than as a matter of duty. 

A very recent development of 
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“internal house-organ” are the 
publications devoted to employees 
not on the selling staff. In this 
field there are some public-service 
corporations, such as the tele- 
phone companies, whose house- 
organs compare well in typogra- 
phy and editorial excellence with 
publications like the Saturday 
Evening Post, although not so 
voluminous. Other interesting 
specimens in this field are the 
“Employees’ Magazine,” of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company, and 
of the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company and allied corporations. 
In a class by themselves, in the 
twilight zone between house-or- 
gans and publications, are the 
magazines of the employees of 
various transportation systems, 
such as the Erie, the B. & O., the 
“Wells Fargo “Messenger,” etc. 
But the large staff of employees en- 
ables these publications to make 
a bold bid for advertising on a 
business basis. Some of these 
also charge for subscriptions. 
SOME FIRMS ISSUING HOUSE-ORGANS 
TO THEIR EMPLOYEES AND SALES- 


MEN 
Addressograph Co., Chicago, Address- 
ographer. 
*American Multigraph Sales Co., Cleve- 
land, The Ginger Jar. 
*Alexander Hamilton Institute, New 
York, The Institute Wire. 
Blanchard _ Bros., Brooklyn, The 
Blanchard Booster. 
**Kline Cloak & Suit Co., 
The Voice. 
**Litt Brothers Co., Philadelphia. 
**Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, 
Store Chat. 
**Jordan Marsh Co., 


Topics. 
**William F. Gable & Co., Altoona, Pa., 
Store News. 
Mandel Bros., Chicago, Store News. 
Weber & Heilbroner, New York, 
The Golden Rule. 
F. B. Silverwood, Los Angeles, Why. 
A. Schuman & Co., 3oston, Schuman 
Corner Organiz er. 
*National Cioak & Suit Co., New York, 
The National Salesman. 
*National Candy Co., St. Louis, Tips. 
*National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, The Hundred Point Club Dis- 
patch, 

*McLean, Black & Co., 
The Money Maker. 
*John W. Graham & Co., Spokane, 

Wash., The Graham Light. 
"Standard 


Kansas City, 


Boston, Store 


Inc., Boston, 


Seattle, 


Furniture Co., 
Wash., Zizz. 

The Spirella Co., 
Spirella Monthly. 

*The Elwood Myers Co., 
Ohio, The Advance. 


Meadville, Pa., The 


Springfield, 


*Pratt & B 
Co-opt-or. uffalo 

Canadian Car & Foun indry Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Canada, /mployees? Mag 

c —. 5 
anadian, teel oundries, [ 
Montreal, Canada, /)mployees’ me 


Lambert, Inc., 


The "Pratt & L 
e ratt & etchworth Co., 
Montreal, Canada, im ployees’ ie 
azine. 
Rhodes, Curry Company 
treal, Canada, Employees 
*The A. J. Deer Co., for N. Y. 
Royal System and Service Bulletin’ 
*U nited States Tire (o., New York 
. S Oe US: , 
ones York Edison Co., New York 
The one Montily. " 
*The J. R. Watkins Medical Co., 
Winona, Minn., The Hand Clasp. 
*American Art Works. Coshocton, 
Ohio, Bull’s-Eye. 
*Remington Typewriter Co., 
Remington Notes. 
*Stark Bros., Louisiar i, Mo., Stark 
Tree Talk. 

*United Cigar Stores Co., 
The United Shield. 
*Field-Lippman Piano Stores (Jesse 
French Piano (o.), St. Louis, 

Sharps and Flats. 

The Chesapeake and !’otomac Tele. 
phone Company and Associated 
re gama 3altimore, The T 


New York, 


New York, 


The "C Sates Goodman ( 
Counter. 

The Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
The Little Blue Flag. 
Baltimore and Ohio R. R., 
Baltimore and Ohiv 
Magazine. 

*The Hager 
Te hat. 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co., 
ae os N. Y., Demonstration, 
The Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Employees’ Magazine. 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, The 
Reset 
Western Electric Co., New York, The 
Western Electric News. 
Sperry & Hutchinson Co., New York, 
Topics. 
The Curtis Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia, Our Boys and !’im. 
Kahn Tailoring Co., Indianapolis, 
Kahn Messenger. 

Semi-ready, Limited, Montreal, Can 
ada, The Semi-ready Special. 
The Greist Manufacturing Co., New 
Haven, Conn., Tucks & Rufles. 
Swift & Co., Chicago, The Buzzer. 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, 

SWP to retail dealers, Chameleon 
to employees and_ sales force, 
Marching News to sales force. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., De- 
troit, The Burroughs. 
Yawman & Erbe Co., 
Y. & E. Idea, 
Otis Elevator Co., New 
Indicator. ae 
New York Telephone Co., New York, 
The Telephone Revie : 
The National City Bank of New 
York, New York, Number Eight. 


*Refers to house-organs issued to 


Across the 


Baltimore, 
E mployees’ 


Store, Lancaster, Pa., 


Rochester, 


York, The 


salesmen. 


** Refers to house-organs issued by 


department stores to their employees. 
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4, N. A. M. Plans for Broader 
Activities ) 


What Was Said and Done at the New York Convention 


HE annual convention of the 

Association of National. Ad- 
vetising Managers, held at the 
jitmore, New York, October 29- 
il, proved to be one of very prof- 
iable discussion and action. 

An amended constitution was 
adopted. The new constitution 
povides for a change in name, 
the word “advertisers” to replace 
‘advertising managers.” Many of 
the members believed that the 
orginal name suggested a union 
ofadvertising managers or a mere 
gal order of individuals rather 
than a serious federation of large 
utional advertising interests. It 
ws thought that the amended 
name would better enable prospec- 
tive new representatives to “sell” 
the association to their employers, 
vhile it would in no way change 
the status of the advertising man- 
wer as the accredited representa- 
ive of the national advertiser. 
The condition that an advertiser 
must expend an appropriation of 
at least $50,000 annually was 
dropped. Any national advertiser 
whose application is acceptable to 
the Board of Directors may now 
keome a member. Annual dues 
were increased to $75 a year at 
present with a stipulation that a 
yar hence they will be further 
increased to $100, 


HEALER CO-OPERATION ORGANIZATION 


A good part of the first day’s 
wssion was devoted to the con- 
sideration of a plan whereby win- 
tow trims, display features, etc., 
could be placed for members by 
a outside organization that pro- 
Wises to secure various members, 
cover grocery, drug, hardware 
ad other stores throughout a 
age part of the country, includ- 
mg both large cities and small 
ms. This outside organization, 
Which is not by any means a part 
ot the association, will give re- 
lalers one week’s service in each 
month of the year, getting the 
te of the window in exchange 


for a definite high-grade service. 
Where not enough national ad- 
vertisers enter into the arrange- 
ment to give one sales window 
display in each month of the year, 
the window trimmers will put in 
displays from the retailer’s general 
assortment of goods. This plan is 
as yet in a more or less experi- 
mental state. 

The dealer co-operation discus- 
sion brought out a valuable ex- 
change of views on the sending 
out of electros, methods of getting 
them used, checking up, the use 
of electros that embrace more 
than the goods of the national ad- 
vertiser offering the electros, im- 
printing of booklets, use of deal- 
er’s mailing lists, etc. A vote 
showed a majority of members 
opposed to paying all or any part 
of the bill for space used by deal- 
ers in local mediums. Members 
told of experiences in getting 
dealers to pay part of the cost 
of signs, calendars, etc. Exten- 
sion of the work of the Dealer 
Relations Committee promises 
to be fruitful, as it is contem- 
plated that sales aids as well as 
advertising aids be covered in fu- 
ture investigations. 

Considerable time was devoted 
to a discussion of objectionable 
advertising with the result that 
action was taken looking toward 
the securing of data from pub- 
lishers as to the kinds of adver- 
tising accepted and rejected, and 
the maintaining of this informa- 
tion for the confidential use of 
members. 

The original scope of the “Di- 
rect Advertising’ Committee had 
been so broad that nothing more 
than an interesting and sugges- 
tive report by President Thrift, 
the chairman of that committee, 
was brought out. The recom- 
mendations of this report are to be 
made the basis of further work 
in the coming year, 

W. H. Ingersoll gave a thor- 
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TWO PAPERS 


Read for information. National 
advertisers who enter the Pitts- 
burgh field need them. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette Times 


Morning and Sunday 


Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph 


Evening except Sunday 


Co-operation and 100% efficiency 
% offered. Include them in your 
ist. 
Flat Combination Rate 
22%c. Per Agate Line 


for both papers when the same 
copy appears in consecutive is- 
sues. For further information 
write 
Urban E. Dice, ; 
Foreign Advertising Manager, 
Pittsburgh, Penna, 
J. C. Wilberding, 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
J. M. Branham Company, 
919 Mallers’ Bldg., Chicago. 
Chemical Bldg., St. Louis. 
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intended for PRINTERS’ 
INK goes astray, causing 
misunderstandings and an- 
noyance. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


12 West 3ist Street, New York 














price maintenance and urged con- 
certed action both on the Stevens 
bill and on test cases that would 
establish the justice of price 
maintenance on the broad good- 
will principles of the present laws, 

Mr. Ingersoll contended that the 
real issue at stake—the principle 
—of good will involved in the ad- 
vertiser’s trade-mark and name— 
has never been passed upon—pre- 
vious cases having been based on 
patent rights, secret processes, ete, 

Live discussion on how far an 
advertising managers’ association 
or individual members should go 
into the prosecution of such a 
large campaign followed. Some 
members thought the question was 
rather one for a manufacturers’ 
association, but the general sense 
of the convention was that no 
question or subject that so seri- 
ously entered into the effectiveness 
or the non-effectiveness of adver- 
tising was out of the proper scope 
of action of the real advertising 
manager. 

Reports on Research Work and 
Export Outlook were read and 
provision made for extension of 
investigations. 


CONCERNING AGENCY RELATIONS 


Agency relations came in for 
brief treatment, the only action 
taken being to provide for a list 
of the members present and for- 
mer agency connections, so that 
new members might have an op- 
portunity to ask confidential ad- 
vice as to the satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory service rendered. 

Members were invited to report 
abuses and irregularities for mu- 
tual benefit. It was aptly sug- 
gested that where a member may 
have had a grievance against an 
agency formerly employed that an 
inquirer should hear both the 
agency’s side and the advertisers 
before coming to any conclusion 


CENSORSHIP OF COPY 


Censorship of copy was dis- 
cussed informally with some set 
ous and  good-humored crit- 
cism of the attitude of stiff-necked 
publishers. A 
adopted, however, me 
cautious publishers for aiming 1 
protect readers and to strengthen 
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the force of proper advertising 
' by censoring exaggerations. invidi- 
ous comparisons and unwarranted 
gatements and pledging co-opera- 
ion to any reasonable extent, even 
to the sacrifice of a few favorite 
broad claims and “pet phrases.” 
It was asked however, that pub- 
jshers in turn investigate the 
questions fully from the manu- 
facturer’s as well as the reader’s 
point of view. 

The value of exhibits, shows, 
State and county fairs, was made 
a topic on Saturday afternoon, 
ad a new committee authorized 
t) look into this large subject 
throughly in 1915, and to com- 
ile and report such data as to 
yes and abuses as would enable 
members to act more understand- 
ingly. 

Moving-picture advertising was 
taken up and plans and views ex- 
changed. 

Resolutions on the death of G. 
A. Le Roy, of the Western Clock 
Company, news of. whose death 
inthe European War came during 
the meeting, were adopted, also a 
resolution commending the ag- 
gressive work of President Thrift. 

At the Get-together Dinner on 
Thursday evening a handsome 
bonze figure was presented by 
the association to E. St. Elmo 
lewis in recognition of his early 
work in establishing the associa- 
tion. 

Harry Tipper, of the Texas 
Company, was elected president 
for the coming year; R. O. East- 
man, of the Kellogg Toasted 
(om Flakes Company, was made 
vice-president. 

A.N. A. M. Board of Directors: 


Tim Thrift, American Multigraph 
Ses Company, Cleveland. ge 
E. A. Walton, Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company, Detroit. 

W. P. Werheim, Pratt & Lambert, 
le, Buffalo. 
0. C. Harn, National Lead Company, 
~ i. 

. A. Holmes, the Crofut & K: 
Company. New York. a reine 
Edward Hungerford, Wells, Fargo 
eam York. 

. H. Ingersoll, R . - 
ol Bio, ag —— H. Inger 

- Jones, East - 
ms F vaivoed as Kodak Com 
Ellis, Holt Manufacturi 

Company, Stockton, Cal. RIOT ts 
fiw, Weddell, Gage Brothers & Co., 








$43,000 


in Mail Orders during the 
month of October at a cost of 
$5,500, where there were no 
Mail Sales little more than a 
year ago— 

That is my record with the 
largest Book Publishers in the 
United States. I started their 
Mail Order Department, or- 
ganized its selling and collection 
systems and made of it an im- 
mediate and continued success. 








| I am thirty years old and have 
| had twelve years’ business ex- 
| perience, two years of it as 
| Sales Manager of a large Coal 
| Mining Company. 

| | am looking for a bigger job 
| at a better salary and with 
| greater opportunities. Address 
| “F, HA”, Box 221, care 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

| 























A Six Months’ Reader’s 
Opinion of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


“TI have been a reader of your magazine 
for six months and am so pleased with 
it I have determined never to be with- 
out it. I consider it invaluable. Its 
pages contain many splendid teachings 
and through them I am gaining health, 
strength and physical perfection.” 


We have fully 50,000 such letters in 
our files. That is why we say that no 
magazine enjoys the interest and confi- 
dence of its readers to a pete degree 
than PHYSICAL CULTURE. It i 
generally admitted that the interest and 
confidence of readers are the requisite 
factors in sucessful advertising. It pays 
to advertise where you are sure of 
obtaining “these essentials. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 
Chicago Office : People’s Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 


We are members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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A. C. Reiley, Remington Typewriter 
Company, New York. 

G. B. Sharpe, the De Laval Separator 
Cempany, New York. 


Some 175 to 180 members at- 
tended, and the outlook for in- 
creased membership and broader 
activities is bright. 

On Friday evening many of the 
members attended a meeting of 
the Agricultural Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation and listened to various 
speakers — publishers, advertising 
managers, small-town dealers, etc., 
on farm-paper opportunities. 


Recent Decisions of Interest to 
Advertisers 


Obstructing the View of Advertising 
Sign:—(N. Y.) When a lease of a roo 
for advertising purposes provided for 
cancellation by the advertiser on thirty 
days’ notice, if a building should be 
erected which should obstruct the view 
of the tenant’s signs, the erection of a 
large sign on a building adjoining the 
leased premises was held to authorize 
the cancellation of the lease upon 
notice. Mecca Realty Company vs. Kel- 
logg Toasted Corn Flakes sompany, 148 
N. Y. S. 1040 


License Taxes on Street Car Adver- 
tising:—(Cal.) A municipality can im- 
pose license taxes upon persons who 
display advertising in railroad and 
street cars passing through the limits 
of the city. The courts cannot act to 
relieve advertisers of such taxes unless 
it be shown that they are clearl 7 
ressive and_ discriminatory. acific 

ys. Advertising Company vs. Conrad, 
141 P. 916. 

Contract for Advertising on Sunday 
Upheld:—(Minn.) A contract for ad- 
vertising on Sunday on the theatre cur- 
tain of a vaudeville show is not void if 
the performance of it does not disturb 
the repose and religious liberty of the 
community. Houck vs. Ingles, 148 N. 
W. 100. 

Cases Involving Trade-Marks and 
Trade Names:—(U. S. District Court) 
Complainant was shown to have regis- 
tered a_trade-mark consisting of the 
letter “‘M” enclosed in a circle, but 
was not entitled to restrain an alleged 
infringement by a mark showing a dot 
enclosed in a circle because complain- 
ant’s mark had not been used on all its 
goods. G. W. J.‘Murphy Co. vs. Metal 
Stamping Co.,-214 F. 382. 

(U. ¢ Circuit Court) Use of the 
word “Wiener’s” in heavy black letters 
not an infringement of the word 
“‘Warner’s” in heavy black - script. 
“Unfair competition cannot be pred- 
icated’on the use of a name which de- 
fendant has a perfect right to use.” 
Warner Bros. Co. ws. Wiener, 214 F 
30. 

(N. J. Chancery) ‘‘Abetta”’ declared 
an infringement of ‘“Uneeda” when ap- 
plied to biscuit cartons. A manufac- 
turer suing to restrain unfair competi- 
tion need not show intentional _ fraud, 


INK 


nor that anyone has actually heen de. 
ceived, but need only show that the 
marks or words used by the rival manu- 
facturer are such as will likely mislead 
persons in the ordinary course of pur- 
chasing goods. National Biscuit Co, 
vs. Pacific Coast Biscutt Co., 91 A. 126, 

(N. J.) When complainant and de. 
fendant agree to the use of complain. 
ant’s name in conection with de 
fendant’s goods, complainant cannot 
later secure relief against the use of its 
name in connection with those goods, 
Munn & Co. vs. Americana (o., 91 A. 

‘. 

Goods Sold with Return Privilege: 
—(Ala.) A_ transaction whereby de. 
fendant delivered seeds to retailers, 
with the understanding that any seeds 
remaining unsold might be returned for 
credit, constitutes a sale and not an 
agency. Defendant is not liable for 
any taxes which may be assessed against 
the seeds while in the retailer's posses. 
sion. D. M. Ferry & Co. «s. Hall, 
66 So. 104. 

Revocation of Advertising Order: 
(Ore.) A letter from one who ordered 
advertising matter requesting that it he 
not sent until he was in better condi- 
tion to handle it, held to be insufficient 
revocation of the order. Outcault Ad 
vertising Co. vs. Buell, 141 P. 1020. 

Exaggerated Claims of Salesmen: 
(Ga.) An oral representation by a sales. 
man as to the value or saleability of 
goods, though false, cannot entitle the 
buyer to avoid the sale. Walker zs. 
Story, 82 S. E. 3655. 

(Ala.) If a buyer states his ignorance, 
invites the opinion of the vendor, and 
gives him to understand that he relies 
upon his opinion, the vendor is not 
bound to answer; but if he does his 
answer must speak the truth. Tillis ¢s, 
Smith Sons Lumber Co., 65 So. 1015. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Prospects 


James J. Dole, president of the Ha- 
waiian Pineapple Company, of Oahu, is 
reported as saying that the pineapple 
packers of Hawaii are carrying every 
ounce of load they dare carry for the 
present season, and that even with the 
exceedingly low price of fruit prevail- 
ing they will not know whether or not 
they are to get out whole before late 
next fall. 

Mr. Dole admitted that the cost of 
growing pines is about $15 per ton, and 
that the homesteaders with contracts. 
who get this year $11.25 per ton. and 
those. without contracts less if they sell 
their fruit at all, have a heavy loss to 
face. 


Promotion for Dante M. Pierce 


Dante M. Pierce, who for a number 
of years has been connected with vati- 
ous departments of the Pierce publica 
tions of Des Moines, has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of Pierce's 
Farm Weeklies. 


years has 
been Eastern representative of the Phila- 
delphia North American, bas resigned. 
Mr: Wilson has not announced his ft 
ture plans. 


Kurtz Wilson, who for six 
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President Wilson’s Automobile “Snappy Stories’ Opens a 
Expense Boston Office 


Oficial announcement from Washing- The publishers of Snappy Stories and 

n places the annual expense of the Romance have opened a New England 

President's automobiles at $500. The office in Boston, in charge of Harry A. 

mmufacturers of the cars betieve that. Buckhout. Mr. Buckhout has been as- 

the publicity afforded through their use sociated with Snappy Stories for over 

jy President Wilson is sufficient recom- a year past. 

yense, but ss the $500 annually ?. 

oropri: hy Congress to remove a : 

roy of “graft” charges. Robt. F. Guild Represents But- 
- terick in Boston 

EW. Tully is now advertising man Robert F. Guild, formerly of the 

wer of the R. H. White Company, of Boston News Bureau, now represents 

jston, succceding Robert Reinhart, who the Butterick Trio in the New England 

snow with the Dimond Company, of territory with headquarters at 44 Brom- 

Providence. field Street, Boston. 
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“| to Executives only 








Want to represent you in Philadelphia, 
either by opening a branch factory or a 
selling and distributing center. Or should 
you need a Manager who understands mod- 
ern business methods, buying, manufactur- 
ing, advertising and distributing, who can 
successfully handle a large force of men, let 
us get together. Never mind “the article”; 
proper business principles apply alike to all 
articles. Can point to a string of uninter- 
rupted successes. Am 42 years of age, full 
of Experience, Enterprise and Energy. My 
References and Record will satisfy you. 
Correspondence strictly confidential. C. M., 
Box 219, Printers’ Ink. 




















COMMERCIAL FILMS 


Metropolitan Life Building New York 


oy Pe 


MOTION PICTURE THEATRE ADVTG. 
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a line of talk. So we hit upon heard of Cheney Brothers or not hoostit 
the plan of showing them a pic- he treats me with proper respect. that 
ture of the plant on the back of and that, you know, is about half brand 
the call-card. Now when I call _ the battle in selling retailers.” It to be. 
on a man, no matter if he ever the ar’ 
———— —___________ erable 
practic 
The Only Investment 
that NEVER reduces interest rates ie 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. pote ite . Son 
LIFE ANNUITIES—Contracts’ . Wee ; nf 
issued ALL ages pay from 6% age ek oR coll 
42 to 13% age 70. No medical aes ad ee foul, in 
examination. scsi ates ee ne and hee 
LIFE INSURANCE. In 1914 I Beret swath ps 
reduced annual premiums for two ~~ RO haa lest i their. sh 
clients on policies taken 1913, for one sess tenons ‘He | 
21%, for another 40%, giving es 
superior contracts in each case. ppener ieee | encitern 
J. A. STEELE, 170 Breadway, NEW YORK ; pesatevahs sensed ood] zs ve 
-— — - 3 agssteae wey could 1 
College Advertising sesergtes ersee Se ster 
The quickest way to popularize : sevsnses evscorassesseeedferseedl ae Sam, 
a new article is to get college men . - tee teeadeceee! seve out.” 
to boost it. Ask how we co-op- . eee oe : The | 
erate with manufacturers. . reese seeesterdeors > . and the: 
outside. 
wsitor 
“Wer 
Collegiate Special Advertising Aeency, Inc. eink ‘ 0h 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York _ REVERSE SIDE OF CARD SHOWN ON PAGE 86 it te 
Var, bi 
occurred to the Schoolmaster that at Wa 
The Gomey, Wally National this was a mighty good way of 
| transferring prestige into new Cr 
Lincoln Frei¢ Press¢ fields—especially as it didn’t cost 
anything to speak of. = 
LINCOLN, NEB. x * * Reg 
Circulation 131,428. Rate 35c, A Scranton newspaper thinks cat inte 
it would be a fine thing if the Ma gi 
ce tral adi 
manufacturers of that community Palos 
would put “Made in Scranton” on tral Pu 
all their goods, instead of per- mstratio 
petuating a private brand “which at 
may be easily forgotten before Cosmop. 
the reader buys again.” The new of 
Schoolmaster wonders if the edi- lad 
tor has heard of the history of Keith's 
the “Made-in-Grand-Rapids” slo- Saturda: 
gan. In that case, the slogan: had 5 
special significance, for Grand “ss 
“THE COUNTRY’S FOREMOST | Rapids has fame as a center of manager 
MEDICAL JOURNALS” | furniture-manufacturing, whereas i la 
American Journal of Clinical Medicine Ohieago, 1. | SCranton has not earned fame as <n 
increas wen erry, ss) RewKerk | 4 center for manufacturing. Any- 
Saterstate Met *. 2 how, it would be very poor policy in is 
TherapenticGasctto - : : — Detroit,Mick, | fOr a manufacturer to abandon rests 
ASSOCIATED MED. PUBLISHERS the individual marking that his te Cor 
8. D. CLovan, Sec’y, Ravens wood Sta., Chicago, Ill, ° + " eee 
4. D, MoTious, Eastern Representative, ’ private brand would afford mere way dep 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York, ly to go along with the town- im New 
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posting idea. The newspaper 
that thinks that a good private 
jand on a good article is likely 
to be forgotten before the user of 
the article buys again has consid- 
erable to learn about advertising 
practice. 


Preferred the Bear 


lesmen were talking about 
manager. who refused to 
yeept excuses. The only thing that 
“ee satisfy him was orders. He 
wanted them in fair weather and in 
foul, in heat and in cold, in sickness 
ad health. He never let up on driy- 
ig and he never failed to keep his 
nen so alive that they failed to take 
tir share of the business. 

‘He reminds me of a_ Southern 
qlonel,” said one of them. ‘‘The gentle- 
mn from the North was enjoying the 
actement of a bear hunt down in 
Mississippi. The bear was surrounded 
ina small cane thicket. The dogs 
could not get the bear out, and the 
punter who was at the head of the 
hunt called to one of the negroes: 
“Sam, go in there and get that bear 
out?” 

The negro hesitated for a moment 
ad then plunged into the cane. A few 
moments oe the negro, the bear, and 
the dogs were rolling upon the ground 
wtside. After the hunt was over the 
vsitor said to the negro: 

“Were you not afraid to go into that 
thicket with that bear?” 

“Cap’n,” replied the negro, “it was 
jst dis way: I nebber had met dat 
Var, but I was pussonally ’quainted 
wid de old boss, so I jest naturally took 
tat b'ar."—Boston News Bureau. 


Some sa 
a sales 


Copy Based on Things 
Military 

The Minneapolis Heat Regulator Com- 
pny has taken advantage of the pres- 
tat interest in military matters to show 
ina graphic way the effect of gen- 
tral advertising on the business of the 
retailer. A recent ad was headed, “Gen- 
tral Publicity’s Efficient Staff,’ the il- 
wtration showing a cavalry troop, rep- 
tesenting the various mediums being 
wed by the concern, including the 
Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, Re- 
new of Reviews, Everybody’s, National 
Geographic Magazine, Harper’s Maga- 
im, House Beautiful, Scribner's, 
Keith's, Magazine, World’s Work and 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Demerest Lloyd, of Chicago and 
Boston, has become associated in the 
management of the Boston Journal. 
His late father’s activity with the 
Chicago Tribune will be remembered by 
Many newspaper men, 


_A. J. Meister, who was at one time 
advertising manager for the J. B. Green- 
hut Company, New York, is now in 
tharge of the advertising in the sub- 
way department for Gimbel Bros.’ store 
®™ New York: City. 
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Do You Want a 


$7,200 Export Manager? 


I know a man who has man- 
aged sales and personally 
sold American merchandise 
for twenty years in South 
America, South Africa, India, 
China, Japan, Mediterranean 


countries, etc. 


He is probably the most ca- 
pable export manager avail- 


able in America today. 


If 


there are any better men, 
you can’t get them at $7,200. 


This man you can. 


Advertising Manager, Box 220, care PRINTERS’ 
INK. | Or write PRINTERS’ INK for his name 


and mine, and write him in my care. 











AN ADVERTISEMENT 
in the 


Courier-Citizen 
LOWELL, MASS. 


reaches practically the en- 
tire population of 150,000 
whose interests are in this 
prosperous City. 


16,603 


At this time the manufac- 
turers are busy. 


Average circu- 
lation for past 
six months - - 


The*wages of employees 
are over $16,000,000.00 
per year. 

Foreign Representatives 


Bryant Griffith & Fredricks, Inc. 
New York Chicago Boston 
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Classified Advertisements 








agate line for each insertion. 


accompany order. 


Classified advertisements in “Printers’ InK” cost twenty-five cents an 
Six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. Cash must 
Forms close 10 a.m. Monday preceding date of issue, 


No order for one time 




















ADVERTISING AGENTS 


DISTRIBUTORS 





ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
26 Beaver Street, New York 
See our advertisement on page 4/ 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 


ACIFIC COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 

Idaho and California can best be reached thru 

the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
Portiand, Oregon— Weekly, 45 years. 


THE NEWS, Greensboro, shows greater gain 
in two years than any other North Carolina 
newspaper. Circulation in 1912— daily, 7,126; 
Sunday, 8,008; 1914 — daily, 10,208; Suncay, 
12,089. Government report. Only paper in 
Central Nor:h Carolina with private wire and 
full associated Press, Circulation in Greensboro 
guaranteed double that any other paper. Rate, 
flat, 28c.; 15% extra for position. 














ADVERTISING SERVICE 


I WRITE BUSINESS BUILDERS 


—the sort that cause the reader to say “‘l would 
like to buy that; it’s just what I want,” rather 
than to remark,*‘Nowthat’s what I callacleverly 
written ad.” Advertisements written and placed 
at card rates of publishers; if not placed, I write 
them for a smail fee. Circulars written or 
edited—and printed, too, if you wish. H. P. 
‘THURLOW, 63 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
CITY. TWELFTH FLOOR. 











ARTISTS 


Use BRADLEY CUTS 
To brighten text of your a 


tising and House Org: 


ans. 
25 cents (credited on first order) 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


for a live sales or acvertising man. Due to lack 
of capital and publicity experience, the owner 
will relinquish the complete ownership and con- 
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TO EASTERN AD AGENCIES 
We are prepared to furnish detailed analyses on 
which to base Pa. Northwest campaigns as af. 
fecting distribution and sales, or to take entire 
care of the plan for distribution. Gro. D. Leg Ap 
AGEncY, N.W. Bank Building, Portland, Oregon, 








FOR SALE 





‘OR SALE: NEWSPAPER located ina good 

countsy town in Arkansas, in a thickly 
settled community. Plenty of job work. No 
other presses in the town. Full equipment in 
good condition. For sale cheap for cash. If in- 
terested address Phil R. ‘Toll, 430 Midland 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





























HELP WANTED 


Editorial Assistant wanted with 
thorough engineering training and some editorial 
experience. ENGINEERING, Box XX-125, 
care of ‘Printers’ Ink. 








ESIDENT MANAGER with thorough 

knowledge of advertising, highest reterences, 
clean record and small amount of capital can 
secure exclusive county rights and earn Two 
Thousand Dollars annually with the best co- 
operative proposition in existence. Address 
SECRETARY, Suite 214, 1507 Arch St., Phila 





DVERTISING MANAGER wanted for 
brand new Phila. publication destined to 
have the largest circulation in entirely new field. 
Must invest one thousand dollars for fifch inter- 
est and act as vice-president. State salary re- 
uired to start, reterences and “life history” in 
first letter. Address, Box XX-728, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 

Philadelphia concern million and half - 
Retail sales — Desires manager who wishes 
to make permanent connection only. Mus 
know men, understand ginger work. Give 
full particulars, stating salary desired, ex- 
perience and reference. Box XX-730, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 











MAILING LISTS 
18,000 NAMES — WEALTHY PEOPLE 


of Philadelphia, just compiled from official rec- 
ords made over affidavits giving street addresses 
and in dollars, largest, most complete, 








trol of a unique household necessity. A splend 
mail order proposition. Difference between cost 
of production and retail price, 300%. Will sacri- 
fice for immediate cash. Address G. J. FRANZ, 
2774 Bainbridge Ave., New York City. 








accurate and trustworthy ever compiled, guarar- 
teed authentic. Price $10.00. V. W. Mills, 110 
Stock Exchange Building, Phila., Pa. Reference 
R. G. Dun & Co., Phila. office. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





_ 
GENTS WANTED to handle our line of 
cardboard window display cutouts. We 
have an assortment of designs which will ap- 
peal to manufacturers in all lines of business. 
NATIONAL PRINTING & ENGRAVING 
C0., 1612 ‘Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Bottled Goals Manufacturers 


and manufacturers in almost every line of busi- 
ness can effectively distribute high-class, at- 
tractively wrapped chewing gum as an advertis- 
ing novelty. Your ad on every stick. All flavors. 
Guaranteed under Pure Food Act. Samples and 
prices on request. THE HELMET AD GUM 
C0., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MANUFACTURERS looking for high 
grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
wil find in the classified department of 
Punters’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “‘live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
3c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five limes, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted for @ ome-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Al Printing and Forwarding Man (24) 
desires position with reputaple agency or as 
assistant to advertising manager. Six years’ ex- 


perience; highest references; salary lary. 


.Successful Promotion and 


. J 
Advertising Manager 
80 years of age and 10 years’ experience 
desires position with daily newspaper 
having a paid circulation of 80,000 or more. 
Building business steadily and surely on 
the solid foundation of ‘‘truth” is my 
specialty. I am probably the man you 
need. References. Box XX-729, Pr’ters’ Ink. 


TREASURER 
WESTERN SALES MANAGER 


who can efficiently supervise your operations in 
West and Southwest. Offers genuine ability 
backed by experience. Was manager of former 
Kansas City office of large Eastern manutac- 
turer. Located in Kansas City and prefers that 
section, as training has given clear insight to 
conditions and customs. Would go elsewhere. 
Knows credits and recognizes value of judicious 
selling. Not a dreamer but a digger. Salary 
value $3 000 00 per annum. Box XX-%735, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





ELL-KNOWN FREE LANCE with four- 
teen years’ New York advertising agency 
and technical magazine experience writing plans, 
booklets, folders, letters, catalogs, house organs, 
ads, broadsides on machinery, tools, hardware, 
jewelry, books, skirts, corsets, brassieres, ho- 
siery, shoes, food product, paints, varnishes, a 
broad manufacturer, jobber, dealer, consumer 
experience; work reproduced in. advertising 
gazi as ples of ‘what to do’’; seed 
house book sold for 25 cents a copy, returning 
handsome profit; power plant book adopted by 
college as text book; clients praise my ability; 
ore work or full time position. Address, Box 
-721, care of Printers’ Ink. 














Box XX-734, care of Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG MAN—practical printer, with knowl- 
edge of advertising, photoengraving, color 
and all processes of reproduction, who is able to 
draw and design, wishes position with advertis- 
ingconcern. Box XX-726, care of Printers’ Ink. 





HIGH-GRADE MAN with advertising experience 

and know desires connections as Advertising 
or Business or asst, Understands Technical 
Trade, Retail and Department Store Advertising; Cam- 
paigns; Follow-Up; Catalogues and Business Mgt. 
Has had executive experience in manufacturing; Un- 
derstands machinery construction. Inquire Box XX- 
136 care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MANAGER now with large 

electrical manutacturing corporation in the 
Rast, desires new connection. Is thoroughly 
conversant with all phases of technical adver- 
tising from non-engineering viewpoint and is 
specially gifted in the expression of abstruse and 
technical data in layman’s English. Box XX-733, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





LADY DEPARTMENT MANAGER 
AND BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 
Wants position. Capable Advertising Copy 
Writer, Correspondent, A » Clerical 
Force and Departmental Manager. Publishing, 
Manufacturing, Advertising, and Real Estate 
Experience. A-1 credentials. Now employed. 
Will toto any city. State offer fully. Address, 

Box XX-731, care of Printers’ Ink. 








4 e 
Two Kinds of Experience 

(l) sales department of a big nationally adver- 
used manufacturer; (2) advertising department 
of leading national publications. I believe I can 
Combine these two kinds of experience to sell 
some product which just now needs particularly 
am =e or expert inside work. 

Wa year. 29, married, i 
Of Printers’ ink? ied. Box XX-732, care 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





Rose 2 PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 











ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 
ideas, good workmanship,economy, prompt- 
ness. Opportunity to estimate solicited. 


THE WINTHROP PRESS, 141 E. 25th St., N. Y. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





Wwar REVERSES the trend of prices of 
Publishing Busi Get started now 
and enjoy opportunity when peace is estaplished. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 4% West 23rd 
St., New York City. 








= 





STANDARD BOOKLETS 





IGHLY SPECIALIZED ability to write and 

design, and facility to print small and large 
ditions of booklets, standardized 314x6, in 8, 16 
and 32 pages, with covers, Ten standard styies. 
Our original methods cut cost and save you 
money; our “‘copy”’ sells your goods. We will 
design and print 1,000 for $17.75; 5,000 for $42 75. 
Samples if requested on your letter head. ‘THE 
DANDO CO,, 28-32 So. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Roll of Honor 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Leager, uy. Average tor 1913, 
29,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Best and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Government statement April 
1, 1914, 6,544, gross, 7,001; June aver. 6,127. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Avenins Kegister, daily. Aver. tor 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 16,680, sc. 
Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,683. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Heraid, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691. 
Peoria, Avensng Star. Circulation tor 1913, 
Daily, 21,668; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ridune. >worn average Sept., 
1914, 18,186. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawa-Lye. 
9,818; sunday, 10,518. ‘All paid in ‘advance 
Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,596. 
lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 
Waterloo, Avexing Courier, <6th year: Av. dv 
1913, 9,231. Daily aver.,Apr. to Sept.1914, 14,262. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Comrser-Fournai. 
daily, 30,669. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61,328. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 
5.664. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennevec Journal, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commerciai. Average for 1913, daily 
10,810. 
Portland, Avensng Exoress. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunday 7élegram, 18,002, 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, ews, aaily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,733. For Sept., 1914, 
77,971 daily; 62,220 Sunday. 

! he aDsoiutecorrectness of the 
latest circuiation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one bun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 


Sworn net average circulation March, 
1914: Daily, 199,186; Sunday, 287,410. 
Advertising, totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136,622 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 

The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 











Average 10913, daily, 


Average 1913, 





Boston, Avening Transcri¢t (©0). 
tea table paper. Largest amount 01 wee 


Lynn, Avening Jtem. 


16.987; 1912, 


Boston's 
k dayad 
Daiiv sworn ay, 1911, 


18,388; 1913, 16,873. 


1 wo cents 


Lynn's family paper. Covers ticid thorougaly. 


Salem, Avening News. 
tor 1913, 19,498. 


Worcester, 


Actual datiy average 


Gasette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 


"13, 21,904. I'he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev'gcirc. 


UA 
ay 
aaa 


MINNESOTA 

The avsouute accuracy of 
Stock & Home's circulating tant 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Pubiisning Company. Circuiation 
is practically contined to the tar. 
mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern iowa. Use it to reach 
this section most pronftably. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock axa Home, semi. 


monthiv. 
1914, 113,166. 


UA 
on 
TEEO 


Actual 


average ior first 9 months, 


Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J, 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapoiis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1013, daily 7rsoune, 106,763; Sun- 
day Tribune, 159,163. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer ana Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 125,602 


Camden, Daily Courier. 


NEW JERSEY 


Daily, Oct. 1st, 1913, 


to Mar. 31, 1914, 11,063. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn 


NEW YORE 


Ave., 1913, Sunday, 


103,269; daiiy,61,755; Xxousrer, evening 47,656. 


Buffalo, Evening News. 


1913, 93,379. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. 


Daily average, for 


A. N. Liecty. 


Actuai Average for 1013, 23,006. Benjamin & 


Kentnor, 225 


Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 


Gas Building, Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e) av. June,'14 
6,106. Semi.Weekly Sentinel, av. June,'14, 7,416 


Cleveland, Piain Dealer. Est. 1841 


OHIO 
Actual 


average for 1913: Daily, 113,497; Sun., 144,064. 
For Sept., 1914, 184,920 daily ; Sunday, 160,325, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


w 


UA 
eg 
TEED 


Erie, Times, daily 
1914, 23,801; 23,880 av., Sept., 1914. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. EK. 


Av. cir, Ist 6 mos. 


Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 

Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 


circulation of the daily Press for 1913, 19,969; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. 

Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average '913, 18,576. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1913, 16,186. in its 4qand year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co, 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

Chester County 1s second 


paper. 
in the State ia agricultural wealth. 
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Wilkes-Barre. 7imes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
av. for 1913, 19,187. “Charter Member A. B.C.” 

York, Disbatch and Daily. Average for 1913. 
19,187. Covers its territory 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, “veninug 11mes. Average circula- 
or 1913, 21,628—sworn. 

Providence, Daily Fournal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1913, 19,086 (©@). Sun- 
day. 30,494(@@). ‘The Evening Bulletin, 
41,602 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 

Westerly, Datly Sun. S. E. Conn. and S. 
Rhode island Sun to every 7 persons. Aver. 
city 1913, 6,630. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age tor tweive months ending 
Dec. 31, 1012, daily 19,149; 

GUAR Sunday, 18,625. Jan., 1914, 

reo average, daily and Sunday, 
3 


tion f 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 74e Bee(eve.) Average, Sept., 1914, 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (OO) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
UA and the Pacific Northwest. It 
tas is a gold mark paper of the first 
faa) = degree. Quality and quantity cir- 
culation means great proamctive 
vaiwe to the advertiser. Aver, 
daily cir. last six mos. 1913, 67,080; Sunday, 
86,887. In March, 1914, the Times beat its 
nearest competitor by 363,524 agate lines. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 10913, daily 
and Sunday, 21,681. 
tacoma, News. Average for year 1913, 
20,610. 
WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, Sept. 
1914, daily 7,631. 
Racine ( Wis.) Journal-News. Daily aver- 
age circu, Jan, Ist to Dec. gist 1913, 6,882. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, 7he Leader. Average, for Sept., 1014, 
19,489. Laryvest circuiation in Province. 


SEW YORE 
TH Buffalo Avening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outsideof N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn Circulation statement, and rate card. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bmw Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any Other 
paper. Greatest circuiation. 


b 


Gold Mark Papers 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers' Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. ()ldest, best known. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@!. Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Keporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton an woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Hvexing 7 ranscript (@@), established 
1830. ‘I'he oniy goid mark daity in Boston. 

Worcester L'Odiniton Publique (@@). Only 
Frencn daily among 16,000 French population. 














MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journai (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Mi pol The cl met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 





NEW YORE 

Brooklyn agie (@@) 18 THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of tne Dry Gooas and Department 
Store trade 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on gequest. 253 Broadway, N. Y 

New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

Scientific Amerscan (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper :n the worid. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





Want-Ad Mediums 


CONNECTICUT 
EW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
umof State. Kate le,a word. Av.’13, 19,236. 


MAINE 
THE Rvenine Axpress and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
Paperscombined. Ic. a word; 7 times, 4c. 


MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis Tribuse, 

Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 

ing want ad medium of the great 

Northwest, carrying more paid 

want ads than any other daily 

newspaper in the ‘I'win Cities. 

Printed in 191g 111,417 more in- 

i dividual Want Advertisements 

an its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 

word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 

where charged. All advertising in the daily 

appears in noth the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 


MARYLAND 


THe Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
fecognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 














THE PITTSBURG 
(@0) DISPATCH (@0) 


The paper that j advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best'two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. l.argest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘‘I'the R. 1. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 
The Memphis Commercsal-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘l'ennessee to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘Yhe Commercial 
Appeal passes both guaiily and omantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (@@). !eads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Svensng Wisconssn (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Pac 
American Journal of Clinical 
Medicine 
American Journal of Surgery 88 
American Machinist 19 
American Magazine 
American Medicine 
American Sunday Magazine 
Arkenberg Special Agency.. 
Asso. Medical Publishers.. 
Ayer, N. W., & S 


Bermingham & Seaman Co.. 
3rayton Mfg. C 


Chicago Tribune 
Classified Advertisements ..90-91 
Collegiate Special Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc 
Collier’s 
Comfort 
Cone, Parker & Storfer. ... 
Country Gentleman 
Curtis Publishing Co 


D’Arcy ne 6.2.5 
Dyer, George L., 


Edison, Thomas A., 
Ethridge Co. 


Farm Journal 

Federai Advertising Agency. 
we Trust 

Frank, Abert & Co 


Gatchel & Mannjng 
Gentlewoman 


Good Health Publishing Co. 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
Hill Publishing Co 


International Silver Co.. 
Interstate Medical Journal. 
Ives, Harold, Co., Inc 


Judd, Orange, Co 


Ladies’ 
Life 
Lincoln Freie Presse 
Lowell Courier Citizen. 


Home Journal.... 


Metropolitan 
Medical Council 


National Printing & Engrav- 


ing Co. 
New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung. 
Nichols - Finn Advertising 


Orange Judd Farmer 


Passaic Metal Ware Co.. 
Physical Culture 
a Chronicle Tele- 


Pittsburgh Gazette Times.. 
+ Wanted — “Adv. 


Position Wanted—“C. M.” 
Position Wanted—“F. H.” 
Printers’ Ink 


Roll of Honor Papers.... 


Saturday Evening Post.... 
Scientific American 
neon s 

Snappy Stories 

Steele, A 

System 


Therapeutic Gazette 
Thompson, W. J., Inc 


Want-Ad Mediums 
Weis Manufacturing Co... 








ADVERTISING RATES 


$120 double page, $60 a page, $30 half page, $15 quarter page 
Smaller space, 35c per agate line—Minimum, one inch 


PREFERRED POSITIONS 


Front Covitc. ices asiacastes 
Second Cowes .ci.0sees'essi00 
Back Coveticsscsscctocs -- 100 


eeeeees 


Page 5.. cocccccc ce cl OO 
Pages 7, 0, 12-0r 18....6.. % 
Double Center [2 pages]... 150 


SPECIAL—Two Colors: $25 extra for two pages or less. For more 


than two pages, $12.50 per page. 
No less than four pages accepted. 


nished complete by advertiser. 


Inserts: $60 a page when fur- 




















There are More 
People in Chicago 


according to the U.S. census of 1910 than all the 
cities, towns, villages and farms of the following six 


states COMBINED can boast: 


Colorado Nevada 
Wyoming New Mexico 
Utah Arizona 


Not only that, but in-the territory close to 
Chicago there is a population equal to that of six 
more states. ‘The trade of such a tremendous mass 
of population is well worth spending time and money 
to get. 

It has been demonstrated, however, that by going 
about it right this rich trade can be secured without 
spending an unreasonable amount of time or enor- 
mous sums of money. The Chicago Tribune's 
Advertising Promotion Department has compiled 
information and data regarding Chicago which is so 
practical and to the point that with its aid a number 
of manufacturers have been able to place their pro- 
ducts in Chicago with an expenditure much smaller 
than they had thought possible. 


This detailed information is at your disposal if 
you want Chicago business, or, having it, want 
more. In writing please state the name and char 
acter of your product. 


The Chicago Gribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered 


Member Audit Bureau of SSscudibidins 


Eastern Advertising Office: 1216 Croisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco’ 
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